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Comment 


The plans for the 1950-1 London season, if not yet complete, are 
at any rate well under way. For space reasons we print them here 
without the discussion implied in the heading. Because of the Scala 
visit, the Covent Garden season is starting later than usual, on October 19, 
with a new production of The Flying Dutchman. This will be conducted 
by Karl Rankl, produced by Heinz Tietjen, and sung by Josef Metternich 
(the Dutchman), Fisher, Watson, Hannesson and Nowakowski. 
Tchaikovsky’s Ouween of Spades is down for November 30, with Hilde 
Zadek, Coates, Lechleitner and Rothmiiller in the cast : Frederick Ashton 
produces and Oliver Messel’s sets will be used (see opeRA, Vol. 1, No. 2). 
The next production goes to the furthest limit of unsuitability : Hanse/ 
and Gretel is scheduled for December 21, and will be the only new produc- 
tion to be conducted by Erich Kleiber. One is surprised that the 
import was allowed of so big a hammer to crack such a very small nut. 
Later in the season Parsifa/ will be staged (with Tietjen producing), 
Vaughan Williams’s Piélgrim’s Progress will be performed for the first 
time anywhere, there will almost certainly be a production of A/“este, 
and it is hoped that T'wrandot will be restored to the repertory in the spring. 

Kleiber’s engagement starts at the end of November and continues to 
the last week of February. He will make his debut with Rosenkavalier 
on December 6, and apart from Hanse/ and Gretel will also conduct 
Rigoletto, Carmen and The Magic Flute. Flagstad will sing Isolde, Kundry, 
Alceste, and Fidelio, and will also take part in the performances of The Ring 
in May and June, when she may drop one or more of the roles she sang 
this year. Marko Rothmiiller will be with the company for the first 
few months of the season, and will be heard in a variety of roles, in- 
cluding that of Jokanaan in Sa/ome. Other guest singers will include 
Victoria de los Angeles (Mimi, Manon, Elsa in December, all in original 
language), Ludwig Weber (Boris in October; Parsifal, The Ring in 
spring), Christel Goltz (Salome, Fide/io), Wilma Lipp (Queen of Night, 
Gilda), Joan Hammond (Aida, Trovatore, Butterfly), Hilde Zadek (Aida, 
Pique Dame), and Ilse Hollweg. In the performances of The Ring, the 
four tenor roles will not again be sung by the same singer. 

The Sadler’s Wells season will open on September 18, and Quattro 
Rusteghi (School for Fathers) of Wolf-Ferrari will be revived on October tro. 
For the first time, all four male roles will be sung by basses : Glynne, 
Clarkson, James, Alan—all members of the company. The Barber of 
Seville will return to the repertory on November 28, conducted by 
James Robertson, produced by Tyrone Guthrie, and with decor by 
Ruth Keating. Marjorie Shires will be Rosina. It is hoped to mount 
Don Carlos during January in honour of the fiftieth anniversary of Verdi’s 
death—the only new production of Verdi scheduled for London this 
season! Even more important will be the first performance in England 
of an opera by Leos Janacek, Kata Kabanova, which is down for April. 












































Festival Opera 
by William Mann 


It is hard, in these days, to determine what does and does not constitute 
a festival. Once upon a time it meant (perhaps) Bayreuth, where people 
assembled from all over the world to hear music they could not easily 
hear otherwise, performed under ideal conditions, in heavenly surround- 
ings ; or Westmorland, from which competitors gathered to Kendal to 
joust in song during the day, and to continue in singing great choral 
music in the evening. 

Nowadays a festival is depressingly often contrived simply to attract 
tourists. In some parts of Europe two or three concerts of nauseatingly 
familiar music indifferently performed by a local orchestra, with visiting 
soloists of a certain repute, or simply celebrity recitals, are thought 
sufficient to constitute a festival and to attract — well, whom ? 

For a festival must be more than a situation. Celebrity concerts in a 
pretty town (what the Germans call a Kwrort) are no more entitled to be 
called festivals than would be pierrots performing on the pier of a popular 
seaside resort. The situation is important; granted. But the syllabus 
must be an inviting one, on its own merits, if the ambience is to ke 
allowed festive pretensions. And the programme must have a certain 
individuality, either of its own or in connection with that situation. 

For instance Cheltenham, with the limelight on new British music, 
has a policy that will draw audiences from outside; other towns con- 
cerned to rival it would do well to think of character when building their 
programmes. If the Dumpling-on-Sea Borough Council bills a festival 
of three Beethoven symphonies or two popular Verdi operas, no one 
outside Dumpling will be moved to travel there, unless the performers 
are altogether of an exceptional nature ; such a programme can be heard 
in London any day. For Dumpling folk that sort of syllabus may he 
enormously attractive but a festival’s publicity manager when prospecting 
for clientele, does not ape charity and begin at home — local audiences 
create poor festival atmosphere. 

But as far as opera is concerned we are pretty well served. Bayreuth 
will open next year, offering the Ring, Parsifal, Meistersinger, and Fliegende 
Hollander with, from what can be gathered. the best available soloists. 
Gly ndebourne, and its child (operatically) Edinburgh, at any rate aim 
at festival conditions and festival repertory, though Idomeneo or Titus 
would perhaps have been a better choice for Edinburgh this year than 
Figaro, which was only recently given there. A repetitive roster for such 
a festival as Edinburgh is a poor attraction for those who value the music 
more than singers’ names. Aix has blundered in this respect in offering 
Don Giovanni two years running, however excellent the production. 

All of which invites a consideration of what festival opera should set 
out to do. I have hazarded that such a festival should offer variety and 
enterprise. The same opera should not be billed each year; operas 
outside the standard repertory (which is small enough, heaven knows) 
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should be included sine qua non. Ariadne auf Naxos is a good example. 
Where an opera festival concerns itself with one composer, as at Bayreuth 
and Glyndebourne, devotees would be glad occasionally to hear earlier 
or less important works along with masterpieces — Finta Giardinera, 
for instance, at Glyndebourne or Liebesverbot at Bayreuth. 

How else should festival differ from repertory opera? The atmo- 
sphere will be different, more concentrated ; the audience, more intent 
and more critical, will expect a first-rate performance from every stand- 
point. Rehearsals will naturally be more in number, conducted by 
specialists of vast experience, and the productions will as a result aim at 
and obtain a degree of perfection in realising faithfully the composer’s 
intentions not possible in a repertory performance. There is no point 
in mounting a Bach festival with full symphony orchestra and chorus 
of a thousand, or a Mozart opera festival in a huge theatre—still less a 
Puccini festival, such as I attended a few years ago, whose earth-shaking 
programme consisted of Bohéme and Butterfly, played by an orchestra 
with single wind and a handful of strings reinforced by piano. And 
that was since the war. 

If conductor or producer has a particularly relevant solution in mind 
to a knotty problem of approach or realization, the festival is the place 
to offer it. In repertory opera the production has to be so designed as 
to present the spirit of the work in question without fuss or distortion, 


Noni, Hollweg and Walbrook in the Glyndebourne ‘ Entfiibrung.’ 
Photo Roger Wood 














so that it does not flag after two years of performances once or twice a 
fortnight, and with casts constantly shifting. 

Festival productions have no such permanence. They need have in 
mind no more than a dozen performances and can thus involve stage 
groupings of especial complexity, gestures only apt for a particular cast, 
highly detailed working-out of tempo and dynamics, balance between 
stage and orchestra of an ideally refined, almost intimate order. Above all 
a festival production gives unrivalled opportunities for the finest 
specialists to work together in complete aesthetic harmony. The stage 
designer should never be a less consummate artist in his own sphere than 
the producer or conductor. These demands may sound ideal, but when 
an audience pays unusually high prices to attend, it may expect the 
performance to be of an unusually high standard. 

These then are some of the standards by which we may judge festival 
opera performances. They apply to Bayreuth, Salzburg and Edinburgh ; 
they should be applicable to Glyndebourne, even though in the fullness 
of time the same Mozart operas will again be given in successive years 
as is the case with Wagner at Bayreuth. Aldeburgh so far has based its 
opera repertory on Britten’s chamber operas, in productions not of 
necessity specially devised for the festival. But, on the one hand, we 
may hope to hear operas there by other composers—Purcell, Holst and 
Brian Easdale are names that have already been cited—and, on the other, 
opera is not solely the motive force of that festival, though its perform- 
ances touch the highest standards. Aix, by its syllabus alone for this 
year, does not seem to have justified its existence as a festival wtih 
aesthetic rather than box-office designs ; | have heard people speak of the 
* Aix Don Giovanni, an affectation of the most sickening nature, while 
the other programmes breathe all too rankly the breath of well-savoured 
dust. But an unpromising recipe may make an attractive pudding 
and that one’s proof is discussed elsewhere in this issue by another eater. 
Munich was started as a second, if not actually a rival, home for Wagner’s 
works. This year the roster also included Mozart, Strauss and Carl Orff, 
all composers associable with Bavaria in general or Munich in particular. 
If Bayreuth succeeds in reasserting and realizing its pristine ideals— 
timeo Americanos et dona ferentes (look what has happened at Oberammergau) 

-Munich would do well to concentrate on making a home in the 
Prinzregententheater for Strauss, whose operatic output is quite large 
enough to justify this sort of festival, not that other Bavarian composers 
need thus be ignored there. But Mozart is a highly dubious son of 
Bavaria, even though he did spend some time in Munich and himself 
conducted a performance of one of his operas in the Residenztheater. 

In the end a festival should aim at supplying memorable artistic 
experiences. The enterprise is unjustified, vain and sterile (however full 
the cash-box may be) if the organizers seek to lure tourists to a holiday 
with music; that is no festival. The body may relax away from the 
theatre in lovely surroundings but the attention should inevitably be 
tensed during performances, ready to apprehend and retain musical 
quality of an order unable to be experienced elsewhere. Then and only 
then can a festival claim a right to its name. 
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Summer Festivals, 1950 


Prague 


The visitor to Prague with limited time to spend is confronted with 
the great problem of selection and from the list of operatic performances 
given during the Festival | chose to see The Bartered Bride—and who 
would not in Prague >—Exgen Onegin, the premiére of Kréinava (the new 
opera by Suchon) and Janacek’s Kata Kabanovd. This meant missing 
Rusalka of Dvorak, Don Giovanni, Seraglio, The Marriage of Figaro, 
Smetana’s Dalibor, Fibich’s Hedy and Sarka, Foerster’s Eva, Glinka’s 
Ivan Susanin, and at least ten others. 

On May 16, at the Smetana Theatre, was the official premiere of 
Kritnava (The Whirlpool) by the young Slovak composer Eugen Suchon. 
This work was actually performed in December, 1949, in Bratislava, 
but has been partially re-written since then. Suchon is the leading 
creator of music-drama in Czecho-Slovakia to-day and in common with 
most other composers in the country, is passing through a period of 
adjustment. The trend of opera in Czecho-Slovakia has for many 
generations been one of proximity to folk-lore, and therefore in this 
field of musical activity the adjustment is less acute than the symphonic. 

Krdtnava is the most important Czech opera to be written since the war. 
It is set in Slovakia in a village near the High Tatras. Through a gauze 
drop a forest clearing is discovered and the hidden choir sings an ode 
to music. The poetic mood is suddenly and dramatically interrupted 
by a new thematic idea symbolising reality and posing an immediate 
comparison with the preceding fantasy. This scene is in the form of a 
prelude to the opera and states its philosophical basis. 

In the first scene the body of Jano is discovered on a mound in a 
forest glade. Katrina, the beloved of the dead man, and his father 
Stelina, are called from the fields to the scene. The village is horrified 
when they find that the young man was killed by gunshot. They gather 
round the body and Katrina and Stelina sing their farewells. The old 
man, played with tremendous power by 26-year-old Franticek Zvarik, 
perhaps the finest bass in Czecho-Slovakia, suspects Katrina of 
murdering his son, but Katrina strenuously denies this, and in the second 
scene in the gendarmerie after cross-examination, the police find no 
evidence against her. For the first time we become aware tnat one of 
the suspects, Ondrej, is not entirely disinterested, and at the end of the 
scene it becomes clear that he was a rival of the dead man for the affection 
of Katrina. The two are left together on the stage and Ondrej tells her 
of his love. After a moment of conflict Katrina takes his hand as they 
leave the police station together. 

To this point there are no arias, and all the vocal parts are written 
almost instrumentally and polyphonically. The construction is episodic 
and the diffuseness of the dramatic material makes it no easier for Suchon. 
The music dwells largely in the lower regions of the orchestra and the 
use of the whole tone scale adds to the dark atmosphere. Fluctuations 
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Scene 1 of ‘ Kritnava’ at Prague. The villagers stand in silence 
round the body of Jano. 


of emotion in the relatively narrow range between low and high tragedy 
are not enough to avoid a certain monotony. One detects a lack of 


freedom in orchestration and regrets that more use is not made of the 
poignant possibilities of solo instruments, and to the end of the scene 
one’s digestion is somewhat strained by the turgid sounds. 

So much more surprising therefore is the wedding scene between 
Katrina and Ondrej. Music and stage come brilliantly alive. Costumes, 
dances and songs are exciting though much more conventional. It is a 
scherzo movement and the only thread of continuity is preserved by the 
appearance of Stelina. 

The music of the following scene produces the acute sensations of 
hysteria and confusion by a carefully built up pattern of reference at 
varying levels and directions by all characters. Ondrej is made to 
question the paternity of the child he believed his. At the crucial 
moment, Stelina accuses him of neglecting his wife and the child. The 
old man is clinging to the hope that the child is in fact his grandson. 
Ondrej loses control of himself and the two men fight. 

Suchon enjoys himself in the next scene, in which Ondrej is dis- 
covered drunk in the clearing where he murdered Jano. The moonlit 
forest is alive with lamentation and reproach. Ina turmoil the murderer 
tries to escape the universal condemnation but cannot, and decides to 
give himself up. The whole scene provides the composer with a 
wonderful opportunity for indulging his natural inclination towards 
musical regions which are on the very edge of sanity. 
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In the final scene, there are festivities in the village. One of the 
villagers fires a rifle in the course of the evening, as is the custom, and he 
boasts to Stelina that he had found the rifle buried in the stable where 
it had been hidden by Ondrej. Stelina examines the weapon and finds 
that it was beyond doubt the one used in the murder of his son. The 
evidence is now unshakable and Ondrej, with the previous night’s 
decision in his mind, comes forward of his own accord and confesses to 
having shot Jano out of jealousy. Stelina has to decide whether to 
take the law into his own hands but realises that he would settle nothing 
by it and orders Ondrej to submit to justice. Katrina tells Ondrej that 
the child is his. This news is shattering to the old man, but after an 
internal struggle he hands Katrina a toy horse which he had bought for 
the child, believing that it was his grandson. 

The Bratislava Opera Company made the most of this very dramatic 
material and there is no doubt that their standard of performance is 
much higher than Prague’s. 

It was difficult for me to reconcile what I had heard about the 
rigidity of musical thought in Czechoslovakia with personal experience. 
It seems certain that musical events of great importance are happening 
in this wonderful baroque capital which is bound to exert as powerful 
a magnetism upon contemporary musicians as it had upon Mozart at 
the end of the eighteenth century. LEONARD CASSINI. 


Scene 4 of ‘Kriutnava’ at Prague. Stelina seeks to recognise his son’s 
features in the face of Katrina’s child. 











Holland 


The Holland Festival is founded to a great extent on the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra and the Netherlands Opera from Amsterdam 
and the Residentie Orchestra from the Hague, with the addition 
of various choruses and chamber organisations from the rest 
of Holland. The programmes are put together in part from the 
rarities without which a musical Festival has an air of unreality, and in 
part from specially prepared presentations of the ordinary repertory, 
without which it is a fraud. That is to say that Oberon, Philomela, the 
Mahler second Symphony, and Berlioz’s Roméo et Juliette alternate with 
the Brandenburg Concerti played by a special chamber orchestra 
rehearsed by Szymon Goldberg (who is also soloist), and Petrouchka, 
with the Monte Carlo Ballet, the Concertgebouw Orchestra, and 
Pierre Monteux (who conducted the first performance). Guests from 
abroad are the exception rather than the rule, and are chosen because 
they have a contribution to make rather than because it is their turn. 
In this way, the Festival not only lives up to its name with attractive 
and unusual programmes and some individuals and companies from 
abroad, but also aims at leaving an improved standard behind it in 
the native performers as well as in the audiences. 

The important operatic revival in this year’s Festival programme 
was Oberon in Mahler’s arrangement, sung in a German translation 
of the English original. I shomld explain that Mahler has not 
materially altered the score except to add passages of melodrama, or 
spoken recitative with orchestral accompaniment. The score itself is of 
the greatest beauty and passage after passage is alive with the inspiration 
of genius. What it lacks conspicuously is dramatic direction: many 
scenes of potential musical drama are incomprehensibly left to the 
dialogue, and there is hardly an effective curtain throughout. Weber’s 
dramatic ability extended to scenes which are of great power in them- 
selves, but he was apparently unable to cope with the exigencies of form 
which are inherent in the composition of a full-length dramatic piece. 
It is in fact fairly obvious why a performance of the opera is a rarity. 
A really sympathetic conductor and producer should however be able to 
give the simple little legend some cohesion and purpose ; unfortunately 
such a feat was beyond the powers of Pierre Monteux and Abraham van 
der Vies, who were in charge of this revival. It came in fact as a surprise 
to me that a conductor of Monteux’s reputation should give so inept a 
performance of this uncomplicated music. I can’t think that it was a 
conflict between his and the music’s national characteristics : those of 
the latter at any rate are mild and unlikely to prove too strong for anyone 
but the most convinced Germanophobe. Whatever the reason, he 
quite failed to impart a consistent style or authority (least of all a French 
one) to the very capable performers he had at his disposal. The same is 
true of the producer, whose efforts were sketchy. None of the problems 
had been squarely faced, and he seemed afraid to take the piece seriously 
Louise de Vries (Philomela) and Theo Baylé (Tereus) in “ Philomela.’ 

Photo Particam 





Anna Pollak as Fatime in ‘ Oberon’ 
Photo Particam 


in case the audience might adopt 
the same view and so presumably 
recognise the musical deficiencies 
of the performance. The un- 
fortunate sets were drearily in- 
conclusive, the only positive thing 
about chem being their designer’s 
determination to show that he 
knew Paris had instituted tangerine 
as the fashionable colour of the year. 

Gré Brouwenstijn is one of the 
most promising dramatic sopranos 
to have appeared since the end 
of the war, and her Rezia had great 
merit. Ocean thou mighty monster 
was as convincing an exhibition 
of dramatic coloratura as was the 
last act prayer of her pure legato. One would have liked to hear her sing 
this dificult music under a conductor with a more sympathetic know- 
ledge of the style. Vroons negotiated the notes of the difficult role 
of Huon without much trouble, but there his performance came abruptly 
to an end. His appearance was undistinguished, and he had made no 
discernible attempt to discover the meaning of the music. His singing 
of the prayer was incredibly poor for a mature singer of his standing, 
and he and Monteux broke up Se/¢ frih’ster Jugend into its component 
sections and then regrettably but smilingly presented the fragments 
for our delectation. Anna Pollak as Fatime worthily upheld the honour 
of Sadler’s Wells. Her easy production and singing, and the lovely 
sound of her voice fitted the music excellently, but it was a pity that 
she was allowed to sing the AV, all, a// refrain of her Arabian song 
with the English L at the back of her throat, instead of the German L 
between her tongue and front teeth. 

L’Heure Espagnole is one of the successes of the permanent Dutch 
repertory, and the performance in the Festival was really admirable. 
Vroons—excellent here—and Theo Baylé, a good baritone with an easy 
stvle, were the best of the singers, but all the others were nicely cast. 
Monteux originally prepared this revival some two years ago, and here to 
some extent he redeemed his failure with Oberon, securing some excellent 
singing from his cast, and stylish playing from the orchestra. In the 
same bill as Ravel’s opera was a slender piece by Chabrier, L’ Education 
Manquée, whose subject is the husband and wife who do not know what 
to do on their wedding night and ask advice from the husband’s equally 
inexperienced tuter. In spite of Charles Bruck’s dead conducting, 
something of Chabrier’s sparkle came through. Greet Koeman and 
Louise de Vries (both sopranos) were the husband and wife respectively, 
and the former in particular sang really well. The climax of the opera 
is a waltz duet, Fa/sons-nous petits, one of those catchy tunes which in 
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other hands than Chabrier s might sound vulgar, but during the perform- 
ance seems the height of chic and fashion, and afterwards sticks in one’s 
head as sheer inspiration. H. 

In 1948 on the occasion of Queen Wilhelmina’s Jubilee, the Dutch 
government commissioned the poet Jan Engelman and the composer 
Hendrik Andriessen to write an opera. The result was Philomeda. 

The tragic fate of Philomela is told by Ovid in his Metamorphoses. 
King Pandion, being defeated by Tereus, consents to give his 
daughter Prokne as a wife to the conqueror. Though this was 
a political marriage it turned out to be very happy, and Tereus 
lived in such complete happiness with his wife that he boasted 
of it, pretending that his hymen was more perfect than that of the gods, 
thus offending Zeus and Hera. When Prokne’s sister Philomela, a 
gifted poetess and priestess of Apollo and Artemis came to visit her, 
Tereus fell in love with her. Philomela declined the love of her brother- 
in-law, and Tereus at first pretended to accept her refusal. However 
his uncontrolled desire for beauty was not of a nature to be quenched 
so easily. He sneaked at night to her tent, raped her, and, to be sure 
that she could not betray him, cut out her tongue. When he returned 
to his wife, he produced a piece of veil and told a long story of how 
Philomela fell overboard and was drowned. He had tried to save her, 
but alas, he was only able to catch her veil. Prokne believed every word 
of her husband, but a spot of blood on the veil roused her suspicion. 
She found out where Philomela was hidden, but Philomela could not 


Brouwenstijn and Vroons in the finale of ‘ Oberon.’ 
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speak. However she wove her cruel destiny into a cloth. So Prokne, 
the ideal housewife, and Philomela, the mildest of all poetesses, set to 
work to avenge their honour. During the orgiastic feast of Dionysos, 
Prokne killed her child and served him as food to his father, Teureus. 
When her revenge was complete, she revealed her act to her husband, 
who made a futile attempt to kill the two furies. The gods finally 
intervened: Prokne was transformed into a swallow, Philomela, with 
a brand-new tongue, became a nightingale, and as for Tereus he had 
to be satisfied to be a Hoopoe. 

Jan Engelman, the highly estimated Dutch poet, succeeded in making 
the delicate but repulsive subject into a poem where everything is 
allegory and everything pleads for beauty. The richness and variety 
of his versification can perhaps reveal their splendour at best in the part 
of the chorus, so well spoken by Johanna Diepenbrock. The important 
question is how this poem succeeded in inspiring the composer. Hendrik 
Andriessen is well known and appreciated far beyond his own country 
as an organist and as a composer of church music. This training is one 
of the chief reasons why the musical clothing of the opera is so good. 
Like Philomela herself, he wove the poetry of Engelman into the texture 
of the music. Andriessen’s music grows with the action to the climax, 
which is reached with the dionysiac mystery. The last scene, the 
metamorphosis, seemed to me to try to re-establish harmony and unity 
without the ambition to reach a new climax. His themes are melodic 
phrases, but not Leitmotives in the usual way. They are not meant, as 
Andriessen himself asserts, to be just portraits, and when required they 
undergo rhythmical and other alterations. The music is continuous, 
and the frequent return of themes is a guarantee of a certain unity. 

The introduction starts with the pregnant motive of Tereus, 
anticipating the tragedy itself. The spoken words of the chorus place 
the listener immediately in the right atmosphere. The orchestration is 
rich, sometimes in a rather heavy way that goes well with the sinister 
plot of this tragedy. From the very first bar everything is obviously 
inspired by the libretto, but the score occasionally seems to try to be even 
more explicit than the action. For instance in the rape scene, the 
orchestral part with its highly suggestive strings would have sufficiently 
evoked horror without Philomela’s voice reaching us out of her tent. 

The valiant effort of the opera company of the Netherlands succeeded 
in giving a good performance. Abraham van der Vies, made an attempt 
to recall the movements of Greek pottery in his production. Under the 
musical direction of Paul Pella the orchestra seemed to have gained 
strength. The decor, by Charles Roelofsz, is most impressive, although it 
evokes symbols that are nearer to the plot than to the allegories of the poet. 
It underlines with great artistic ability the kind of statuettes that every- 
one wants to see in Naples, but afterwards flatly denies having seen. 

Greet Koeman was a very good Prokne. Louise de Vries as Philomela 
could hold our attention even when her role condemned her to silence. 
The warm voice of Theo Baylé, who sang Tereus, is of fine quality. 
The audience seemed to appreciate the qualities of this work, which we 
hope will be seen by a wider audience next season. SANDOR TorDay. 
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Glyndebourne 


Nothing is more difficult than to revive something which has been 
known for its excellence in the past as were the Mozart seasons at 
Glyndebourne before the war. Recently, there have been two seasons 
of operas by Gluck and Benjamin Britten, but the productions of Mozart 
have not been revived until now. 

It is too easy to put down Glyndebourne’s success to such factors as 
the snob appeal of the Festival, the large amount of money put into the 
productions, or the importing of famous singers : the money is economi- 
cally spent, and not all the singers have big reputations in their own 
countries, let alone outside. Most of all the results are due to the 
entirely adequate rehearsal time, and to Fritz Busch and Carl Ebert who 
really know how to use it. In both performances I heard, the orchestra 
(the Royal Philharmonic) was a joy to listen to, and the musical and 
dramatic standard of the ensemble was about as high as I can imagine it. 
What Busch did for the music, Ebert did for the production, so that 
there was no suspicion of clumsiness or of unpreparedness at any moment. 
\s far as rehearsal is concerned, in post-war England only the best 
performances of the Britten chamber operas have been on this level. 

But these were more than well-drilled performances—apart from any- 
thing else, the element of spontaneity had not been eliminated. Busch 
did not allow the first Act of Cosi to sound like a series of slow move- 
ments ; his tempi had an ease and certainty that at no time forced the 
voices into unvocal singing—one of the many hideous faults of the 
‘romantic’ conductor, whose paramount consideration is ‘ self- 
expression.” To my relief, I found out nothing about how Busch ‘ feels ’ 
about Mozart, except that his respect for this greatest of all operatic 
composers is so strong that he allows the music to say its own say. 
His Mozart is conceived in terms of nothing but Mozart—I can think 
of no higher compliment to pay. 

Ebert’s production of Enffibrung was on the whole a satisfactory 
achievement. The integration of music and dialogue was admirably 
effected, and the Basa Selim—excellently played by Anton Walbrooke— 
had gained as much in plausibility as he had lost in dialogue (which was 
almost everything). There were moments when the comedy threatened 
to get the better of the music, for instance in Blondchen’s Durch 
Zartlichkeit, during which her twiddling of Osmin’s hair provided a 
constant and irritating obbl/igato, but Ebert’s ability to clarify easily 
outdoes his occasional tendency to obscure. I had seen Endre Koréh 
three or four times previously, each time in a Festival production, and 
the difference between what he did then and what he did at Glyndebourne 
under the influence of Busch and Ebert was quite remarkable. 
Previously he struck me as entirely lacking in the venom which is 
essential to this role, but now spite and buffo were perfectly blended. 

The use of stylised gesture can hardly be carried further than it has 
been in Cosi fan Tutte, and yet it seldom interferes with the music to 
distract attention from it. On the other hand, I could not help feeling 
that a bad mistake had been made in the second act serenade, Secondate 
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aurette amici, which is sung by the two men in front of a drop curtain. 
This device turns the music dramatically into a prelude instead of allowing 
it to take its rightful place as one of the magical moments of the score. 
I stress it here partly because its retention seems to me to mar the excel- 
lence of the rest of the production. 

Of the two performances, by far the better cast and the better singing 
was in Cosi fan Tutte. Sena Jurinac took her place in the course of her 
first assumption of the role of Fiordiligi as perhaps the leading Mozart 
soprano of our day, and her performance bordered throughout on 
perfection. It is hard to imagine a perfect Dorabella turning into a 
perfect Fiordiligi in the course of a year, but that is how it has turned out. 
Every sound, every gesture and every movement contributed to a 
characterisation that was as exquisite to watch as it was to hear. The 
most difficult phrases were sung with apparent ease and with an 
astonishing evenness of tone. I cannot remember anything more 
moving in its way than the last act Rondo: with Dennis Brain playing 
the horn obb/igato and this great singer at her most sensitive, I felt it 
was one of the few times I have ever heard great music in ideal conditions. 

Blanche Thebom (Dorabella), whose Amneris, Brangane and Fricka 
are much admired at the Metropolitan in New York, was singing a major 
Mozart role for the first time. Here is a fine voice, noble in its power 
and disciplined and effective when subdued, and she was able to adapt 
her style to the subtler needs of Mozart with considerable success. 


Jurinac, Noni and Thebom in the Glyndebourne ‘ Cosi fan Tutte.’ 
Photo Roger Wood 
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Endré Koréh and Murray Dickie in 
the ‘ Vivat Bacchus’ duet from Act I 
of * Entfiibrung’ at G/yndebourne. 

Photo Roger Wood 


Alda Noni was a charming Despina 
and sang with lightness, humour 
and accuracy—not too common in 
this role but perhaps understand- 
able from someone whom I last 
heard as Zerbinetta at the Scala. 
Kunz’s drily humorous and 
beautifully sung Guglielmo is a 
classic, and one of those perform- 
ances which makes Mozart singing 
sound easy. Geraint Evans took 
over Guglielmo from Kunz during 
the last week, and fitted im- 
mediately into the ensemble. His acting and singing were as good as 
usual, and his voice sounded better than in his most recent operatic 
performances. Richard Lewis sang Un’aura amorosa disappointingly, 
and his Ferrando lacked charm, particularly when he made use of a pale 
and unsupported mezza voce in moments of high comedy. As Mario 
Borriello played Alfonso he was too near the officers in age. He sang 
the music accurately but his is not a strong musical or dramatic 
personality. 

We had been encouraged to hope for much from Ilse Hollweg, who 
was Konstanze in Enffiibrung. She has certainly a top register of quite 
remarkable accuracy and sweetness, but the middle and bottom of her 
voice are way back in her throat and sadly undeveloped. By the time 
this note is in print, she will probably have appeared to better advantage 
as Zerbinetta in Ariadne. Noni’s Blondchen was as good as her Despina, 
and Murray Dickie gave an excellent account of Pedrillo: the spoken 
German dialogue tripped off his tongue as easily as used Italian, and 
he did some of the best singing of the evening in Frisch zum Kampfe ! 
It was a pity that Im Mobrenland was sung so softly : the dramatic situation 
gained, but at the expense of musical accuracy. Richard Holm (Belmont) 
revealed an ordinary Germanic tenor and sang reasonably well apart 
from some strain in high passages. Without a good Osmin, Entfiibrung 
must crumble away, and Koréh was one reason why this performance 
did no such thing. From the first scene when he discomfits Pedrillo 
he established a certain ascendancy from which he was able to fulminate 
and eventually to fall. H. 
Aix 

At Aix, performances take place in the open air. They start at 9.30 
when ‘ the obscure light that falleth from the stars’ has blacked out the sun 
and its burning rays. If the weather is bad there is no performance. But 
then the weather is never allowed to be bad at Aix during the summer. 
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Renato Capecchi and Emmy Loose in 
the Aix production of * Don Giovanni.’ 
Photo Lido Paris 


For the Festival a wooden 
auditorium and stage (there is no 
L.C.C. at Aix) have been built in 
the courtyard of the Archbishop’s 
Palace. now the Musée des 
Tapisseries. The auditorium, com- 
plete with stalls and balcony, seats 
1,700. Stage and dressing rooms 
are separated from the ‘ front of 
the house’ by a wooden construc- 
tion in the 16th Century Italian 
style. As all changes of scenery 
take place from the wings (often without even closing the curtain) it has 
been possible to make this con struction lower than the two floored 
buildings closing the other sides of the courtyard, 

The Theatre matches the surrounding buildings so perfectly that it is 
hard to believe it has not always been there or alternately that the large 
plane tree in one corner of the courtyard is not part of the decor and has 
not been put there for the occasion. The curator of the museum and 
his guests watch the performances from their apartments in the palace. 
As they sit there motionless at the open windows, they look like paintings 
‘en trompe l’oeil’ on the wall of some Italian villa. 

Such a perfect decor sets a dangerously high standard for the perform- 





ances. Works performed were Cosi fan Tutte and Don Giovanni. The 
first with sets and costumes by Balthus, the second by Cassandre, the 
designer of the temporary theatre. The orchestra was that of the 


Société des Concerts du Conservatoire, under the direction of Hans 
Rosbaud. Both operas were produced by Jean Meyer, a ‘ Sociétaire ’ 
of the Comédie Frangaise, and produced to perfection—i.e. with the 
principle that music comes first. Where either text or situation indicates 
action, movement ensues, but the precept is not forgotten that nothing 
is More annoying than continuous agitation when words are only there to 
lend a support to music. At Aix, singers are never ashamed to face the 
audience and sing. And nobody feels the worse for it. 

For the last few years Cosi has appeared on the bill of most operatic 
festivals. Mlle. Danco and Miss Zareska, the Neapolitan sisters, fly from 
one dressing room to another without having time to take off their 
make-up. Audiences compare productions as others discuss vintages. 
Some say Glyndebourne °38, others Edinburgh ’49, or Sadler’s Wells °45 
had perfect bouquet. Now Aix ’50 will be added to the list of the great 
vintages. Sets, production, singing, playing, give constant exhilaration 
and delight. If one has to single out a few names, one would mention 
Hans Rosbaud, the conductor (though on the first night his tempi tended 
to be somewhat slow); Leopold Simoneau (a Canadian born tenor) ; 
and the Orchestra. If one wanted to give praise to an idea, one would 
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say: keeping the choir off stage and letting wooden puppets parade 
instead. Six performers on the stage, a smali choir and orchestra in the 
pit—one understands the popularity of the work amongst producers. 

But however ingenious is the production of Cosi, for audiences 
Don Giovanni will always be more moving. The work has been repeated 
this year. And as one of those who was notable to come in 1949, I feel 
grateful that it has been decided to do so, for it is difficult to imagine 
a better production of the work. At 26 Renato Capecchi, who, as 
Guglielmo, was no more than very good, shows himself both vocally 
and physically the ideal interpreter of the title role. Emmy Loose is 
the most delightful Zerlina. Leopold Simoneau sings Ottavio’s part 
to such perfection that he makes of Donna Anna’s unfortunate and often 
rather boring lover one of the central characters of the play. Eraldo 
Coda is a clever Masetto. | Suzanne Danco impersonates Donna Elvira 
as outstandingly as she did Fiordiligi a few days before. Only Carla 
Castellani is somewhat disappointing as Donna Anna, especially after 
Welitsch—but then who wouldn’t be? Again the production is a 
masterpiece of art and ingenuity. From the wings the sets—those 
delightfully Mozartian sets that only a Cassandre could have conceived— 
come and go withclockwork precision. At the ball, the peasants—with 
the three masques—are the only guests, and thus a choir of sixteen 
lads and lasses from Marseilles—whose unsophisticated voices would 
delight Benjamin Britten—replace with advantage the temporary 
ladies and gentlemen usually recruited by the stage management. Only 
the lighting is sometimes unsatisfactory. 

Many years ago Raoul Gunsbourg, the enthusiastic director of the 
Monte Carlo Casino, made of his Opera a world centre of the arts. 
It seems that now M. Roger Bigonnet, his opposite number at Aix, has 
taken up the tradition. At a time when income tax and nationalisation 
are wiping out the means of private backers, it is good to see that 
money lost by gamblers can again serve such an admirable purpose. 

Tony MAYER. 


Munich 

At the top of the steps that lead from the main entrance of the 
Prinzregententheater into the foyer there are three busts. One is of a 
venerable bearded gentleman, who looks as if he should be the Prinz- 
regent. The other two are of Mozart and Wagner . . . Strauss is 
conspicuous by his absence, though he has really a prior claim to principal 
place in this festival’s programmes and though his were the most 
impressively produced operas available there. 

The most consistently breathtaking of the five festival performances 
I saw was without doubt that of Sa/ome. It was not brand-new but so 
polished as to glow with the perfection of newness, studded with 
imaginative touches that could be gloated over for days afterwards. 

For instance, the first tableau at the rise of the curtain — there was a 
luxuriantly phantasmagorical set with its vast dead-white moon and those 
ferrous hangings on the o.p. side, faintly hinting at the inhuman 
depravity to come, the Schreckliches kann geschehen. It succeeded so 
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magnificently, whether considered by itself or as a setting to the action 
that one could not but think of Dali’s effort. 

Again the producer, Dr. Georg Hartmann who is the Intendant of the 
Bayrische Staatsoper, made striking use of the up-stage, which had first 
seemed to represent a lake stretching back to the foot of distant mountains, 
by placing a soldier or two there. By thus destroying this semblance of 
perspective he divested the atmosphere of representational reality and 
underlined the nightmare reality of Strauss’s score. At every turn of 
the music there were such touches of perceptive fantasy. Infelicities 
of detail there were of course, and the most glaring was the handling of the 
end, when the soldiers made no attempt to assault Salome with their shields. 
But to offset this was a wealth of inspired treatment, the coming and 
going of guests in the supper scene, Narraboth’s plunge to death right 
down stage to the very front of the proscenium, the movements of Herod 
and Herodias during the closing scene. 

Christel Goltz, who had been imported from Dresden to sing the title- 
role, is coming to Covent Garden this winter and will appear in the same 
part. One cannot avoid comparison with Welitsch, for the same icy 
bloom haloes the two artists’ interpretation of Salome’s melodic lines 
and enhances fluidity with colour. Goltz cannot begin to compete with 
Welitsch vocally ; that could not be hoped. The part is always within 
this Dresdener’s compass but she did not always sing it in tune nor could 
she banish memories of that untrammeled mastery—lI particularly missed 
the infantilely brutal clarity with which Welitsch enunciates Ich bin nicht 
durstig, Tetrarch (emphasizing the rolled r’s and the glottal stop in the last 
double diphthong). But in other ways Goltz has striking qualities to 
offer. She excels in the portrayal of naive (because intuitive) depravity 
and, at the same time, of fully regal assurance. Her coaxing of Narraboth, 
her feverish wooing of Jokanaan—and she cannot bring herself to touch 
him—culminating in her walk across the stage in a transport of delirious 
lechery too graphic for description (it will make history, if Covent Garden 
allows it), the tiny mezza voce revelation of her dance’s price—terrifyingly 
distinct this—and the sickening drop of her lustful face into the summer 
pudding which even here represents Jokanaan’s head—these moments 
were memorable of the memorable. The notorious dance is here no 
virtuoso display, but does anyone really believe that Herod asked Salome 
to dance because she was a Pavlova of her day? Klarwein, the Herod, 
made his reasons eminently clear in a prototypical presentation of the 
pathetically weak, nasty old man. Fehenberger’s Narraboth was 
beautifully sung and Schéffler’s Jokanaan can rank with his most 
distinguished performances, for its rock-firm vocal line and fiery dramatic 
restraint. Solti’s direction brought the clarity of chamber music to this 
vasty orchestral score, but without losing an iota of the power and 
polychromatics with which we generally connect it. 

Daphne was produced afresh for this festival. Dramatically it is a long 
way from being the strongest of Strauss’s operas, particularly the one- 
acters—it is dreadfully static, though that is intentional—but its music, 
dating from 1937 and the start of Strauss’s last period, wherein the grandeur 
of high romanticism and the magical translucence of neo-Mozart are 
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fused inseparably, this is highly memorable and superbly operatic. 
you play Daphne’s farewell to the day on the piano, and then switch 






If 


straight to Apollo’s farewell to Daphne it would be easy to say ‘ mixed 
style,’ but this is not felt in performance, partly because classic and 
romantic ideals blend in complete happiness through the rest of the 


opera, partly 


because Strauss’s scoring is masterly enough to bring to 


rich and simple harmony a real integrity of style. As it is, there is much 
to be reckoned with Strauss’s best, above all the heavenly end of the 


opera, where 


Daphne’s voice echoes a cor anglais from somewhere right 


out of even this mythological world. 

Eugen Jochum’s presentation of the music was masterly ; he had a 
seemingly mediocre woodwind section to serve him, but produced lovely 
sound from the strings and obtained finely controlled climaxes. Annalies 


Kupper’s voic 


in forte passa 


e has the requisite warmth and purity for Daphne save only 


ges, where intensity transformed her vibrato into an un- 


pleasing wobble. But her singing of Daphne’s long first aria was most 
moving. The role of Apollo is histrionically static enough to suit 
Lorenz Fehenberger toa T. He has a magnificent voice of heldentenor 
quality and a reasonably impressive person, so that it is a pity he is a 


poor actor. 


Hans Hopf, who sang Leukippos, is equally happily voiced, 


more lyrical in timbre than Fehenberger, as befits the contrast between 


man and god. 
at Salzburg las 


Res Fischer, who sang the title role in Orff’s Axtigonae 
t year, brought moving dignity to the part of Gaia, Daphne’s 


mother ; she is that rara avis, a real contralto with no trace of gallon-jug 


in her lowest 


register—and Gaia’s is some exceptionally low tessitura. 


Helmut Jiirgens again provided exquisite décor which, enhanced by 


Annalies Kupper as Daphne. 


Photo Rudolf Betz 

































imaginative lighting, could change its whole character whenever 
appropriate. Daphne’s metamorphosis was managed with exemplary 
tact, and the staging in general was highly intelligent with the sole 
exception of the Wein-fest scene, when the in any case modest working 
part of the stage was cluttered to excess by dancers whose dervishing 
was neither striking nor stylish. But ballet, for all Jooss’s presence in 
Germany, is not that country’s forte. 

* After Wagner,’ said Strauss once, ‘ I suppose there had to be someone 
like me. Otherwise his position would not be made clear.” Munich 
festival showed at once the rightness and the inadequacy of that remark. 
Salome, Daphne, Rosenkavalier, these need no Wagnerian springboard to 
recommend them. But they did prepare us for the wonders of Tristan 
in a performance of magisterial authority. Hartmann’s production 
was not concerned with adding to the solutions of tradition, though he 
did not make it clear what Tristan was doing in the last act when he un- 
buttons his shirt—perhaps he wished merely to symbolize the tearing-off 
of the bandages ; Tristan’s intuitive gesture to shield Isolde at Marke’s 
entrance was ineffectively done too. The rest was perfectly straight- 
forward, though | was especially struck by his tactful treatment of the 
lovers’ behaviour after drinking the potion. 

No, where this performance stood out was in Knappertsbusch’s 
direction and in the teamwork of the cast led by Giinther Treptow and 
Helena Braun. Knappertsbusch allowed the opera’s design to be 
apprehended without ignoring the countless beauties of each act’s detail. 
His conduct of the prelude was splendidly controlled, taut yet properly 
flowing ; the same was true of the love duet, which was complete, as it 
must be if points of form are to be made. More than anywhere he 
excelled in his handling of Tristan’s long monologue in the third act, 
beginning at Muss ich dich so versteh’n, where the woodwinds’ counter- 
point was balanced with admirable clarity, so that every voice in this 
marvellous polyphonic development section could be easily heard. 

In this passage too Treptow really showed himself a great Tristan. 
His poise, dignified appearance and exceptionally musical singing had 
been a little offset by some insufficiencies of power. But here his voice 
carried easily through the orchestra and his dramatic singing was of the 
most thrilling kind. If he can bring equal reserves of intensity to bear 
on the first two acts (and I was told that he was much below his best on 
that night) he is certainly the finest Tristan available. 

Helena Braun’s Isolde was commendably efficient and intelligent but 
vocally less exciting than one could wish ; she has not the opera singer’s 
mightiest weapon, the power to shake her audience with a ringing top 
note or a long tensed phrase. Her greatest gifts in this part are her 
movement, carriage and facial expression. !t will not be easy to forget 
the melting smile of love which she turned on Tristan after the potion 
had worked its magic. She succeeded in making Isolde a human being 
as well as a symbol. Klose’s Brangaene was beautifully sung, especially 
in the Aubade of act two, but her sycophantically inclined body and 
incessant hand-washing were decidedly unpleasing. Frantz’s was a 
deeply felt and exquisitely sung conception of Marke ; it was impossible 
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to lose interest for a moment in his music—no boring Marke this. 
SchéfHer’s Kurwenal is well known here ; suffice it to say that he was 
in excellent voice on this occasion. 

Writing of Carl Orff’s Antigonae last year at Salzburg, the Editor of 
OPERA regretted that ‘ Orff has failed to prove to anyone who, like myself, 
did not know him as a composer, that he can write music.’ Similar 
sorrows assailed me in Die Bernauerin which occupied a large part in 
Munich festival’s programme. Not only is this no opera, but the 
incidental music for it is, to put it mildly, a bit of a bore. Those who 
know Orff’s output well speak very highly indeed of his operas Die K/uge 
and Carmina Burana. But with Die Bernauerin Orff renounced opera and, 
pausing only to create this ‘ Bayrisches Stick,’ has now turned to a 
modernized recreation of Greek Drama’s ideals and _ procedures 
(Antigonae is to be followed by an Aristophanic comedy). Bernauerin 
merited its place at Munich through being Bavarian in inspiration and 
language and an impressive play. The incidental music chiefly consists 
of short, simple phrases many times reiterated though a great part of the 
first and last scenes is set to music and the last scene does work up a 
musical tension that shows Orff’s potentialities. There is some beautiful 
German poetry, particularly in the love-scene, but the value of the drama 
is impeded for the most part by the costive music. 

Bernanerin was magnificently staged and superbly acted especially by 
Orff’s daughter Godela and Harry Baur. Robert Heger engaged 
als Gast to conduct seemed wasted. I was unable to attend the 
remaining manifestations of the festival which included Don Giovanni, 
Tannhduser, Meistersinger, and Rosenkavalier. WILLIAM MANN. 


A scene from‘ Die Bernauerin,’ Photo Rudolf Betz 

















People: v 
Sena 


Jurinac 
by the 
Earl of Harewood 


When the Vienna Opera was in 
London in 1947, | remember after 
some party giving Emmy Loose 
and Sena Jurinac a lift back to their 
hotel. I had seen most of the 
productions a couple of times by 
then and had heard virtually all 
the singers except Jurinac. ‘ Oh, 
Jurinac, 1950. Photo Fayer, Wien. what a pity,’ said Loose: ‘ She’s 
Right, as Oktavian. such a good Dorabella and 

Photo Schulda Miller Cherubino. But of course she’s a 
junior member of the company, 
and so she will only sing once or twice while we are in London.’ 

I did not in fact hear her until the Salzburg Festival a year later, when 
she was an enchantingly fresh Amor in Orfeo and the best Cherubino I 
have ever heard. Orfeo was in the Felsenreitschule and it was the first 
time I had been in that dimly-lit cave. I was not yet accustomed to 
notice the various characters on their way through the colonnade from 
dressing-room to stage, so that Amor’s appearance, if not unexpected 
musically, was at any rate not anticipated in that particular spot. What I 
had certainly not expected was the lovely soprano sound which 
accompanied the physical manifestation of the god, nor the authority 
which went with it. Again a few days later, in Karajan’s over-drilled 
Figaro, Jurinac’s Cherubino stood out both vocally and dramatically. 
She was the only singer at the first performance who seemed able to 
subdue the relentless sempi, and so gave the best performance in a cast 
which was not deficient in big names. 

Srebrenka Jurinac was born at Travnik in Jugoslavia on October 24, 
1921. Her mother is Viennese, and her father, a doctor, Kroatian. 
Her schooling was at Zagreb, where she was at the Musikakademie for 
two years. From 1939 she studied in Zagreb with Maria Kostrencic, the 
teacher of Zinka Milanov, and the only person with whom Jurinac has 
worked regularly for an appreciable time. It is to her influence 
and training that she owes the basic soundness of her vocal method 
to-day. 
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In 1942 she made her debut as Mimi in La Bohéme with the Zagreb 
Opera. This is a repertory theatre of some distinction and while Jurinac 
was there such singers as the mezzo-soprano Milinkovic (now in Vienna) 
were on the roster of singers. Jurinac created Isabella in Werner Egk’s 
Columbus, and the title roles in two Jugoslav operas, Suncanica (by 
Papandopulo) and Morana (by Gotavac). She sang the Countess in 
Figaro when she was only twenty-one, and was also cast for Marguerite, 
Freia and a Flower Maiden in Parsifa/. During the war she took part 
in the first Kroatian sound film ever made, whose subject was the 
Kroatian composer, Vatroslav Lisinski. 
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In 1944, she was engaged for the Staatsoper, Vienna, and on May ist, 

1945, made her debut there as Cherubino (with Krips conducting) in the 
first opera performed in Vienna after the end of the war. She has 
remained a member of the company ever since, and has toured with it in 
England, Italy, France and Belgium in performances of Mozart and 
Strauss operas. While in Vienna, she has collected several ‘ travesty’ 
roles, including Cherubino, Oktavian, Amor, Ighino (in Pfitzner’s 
Palestrina), and the Composer (in Ariadne auf Naxos), and—since this is a 
repertory company—any number of important small parts, ranging from 
the second lady in Zauberfléte to the fitth maid in Ef&fra. Otherwise, 
she created Kordula in Salmhofer’s Das Werbehkleid, and has sung Marenka, 
Micaela, Giuletta and Antonia in Hoffmann, Manon, Dorabella, Eva, 
Nedda, Marguerite, Martha in Kienzl’s Evangelimann, Margiana in Barbier 
von Bagdad, Rosalinda in Fledermaus, Grafin in Wienerblut, and Euridice in 
Orphée aux Enfers. She has also sung in oratorio, including The Creation, 
the Saint John Passion the Verdi Reguiem, Honegger’s King David, and 
Orff’s Carmina Burana. 

As far as her international career is concerned, she emerges as some- 
thing of a Mozart specialist, not so much by the variety of her roles as by 
the quality of her singing in them. Her first Salzburg appearance was as 
Dorabella in 1947, and in 1948 she sang Cherubino as well as Amor in 
Orfeo. She was with the Viennese ensemble at the Maggio in Florence 
in 1949 for Dorabella and Cherubino, this year at Glyndebourne has sung 
her first Fiordiligi, and is billed in Edinburgh for Cherubino. In fact, 
she is peculiarly well fitted to sing Mozart, as anyone who has heard her 
in either of her Cosi roles will know. Her years with the Vienna Opera 
have given her the precision and delicacy which are such essential 
qualities in an ensemble. This attention to detail is just as apparent in her 
solo work as in ensemble, and to this musical accuracy she adds the 
quality of understanding which for want of a better term I like to call 
‘sensitivity.’ Without accuracy, a singer will never be a musician, 
though she may be a personality : without sensitivity, no musician will 
penetrate beyond the point at which good singing ceases to be a craft 
with a technique and becomes an art with all that that word implies. 
Few singers—in fact, few executive musicians at all—to my mind ever 
reach this stage, notwithstanding all the nonsense that is said and written 
about so-and-so’s ‘ interpretative ability,’ the interpretation in question 
usually referring to anything except the music. Jurinac is one of the very 
few post-war singers who seem to have the qualities which go to make a 
great singer, and she has revealed them most completely in Mozart, where 
there can be no faking by sheer volume, no skating over the notes for 
lack of technique, and no half measures over the content of the music. 
When she sang Fiordiligi at Glyndebourne, bravura came as readily to her 
as the /egato one has become accustomed to in her other Mozart roles. 
Every attack and every phrase was executed with a vitality that would have 
been remarkable even without the quite unusually expressive singing that 
went with it. To this must be added the exquisite quality and freshness 
of the voice itself, which was as even and steady as ever throughout the 
huge range of this role. It is the combination of youthful attack and 
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voice with maturity of conception and approach which gives this artist 
her extraordinary distinction. 

In Vienna they have very definite ideas about their singers, and few of 
them are recognised as ‘ stars,’ a category reserved for the Selma Kurzes, 
the Jeritzas, and the Welitsches. ‘When I was there in January of this 
year, I heard Jurinac sing in a performance of Honegger’s King David, 
when she gave as fine an exhibition of lyric soprano singing of what one 
may call the Viennese school—easy, even, beautifully controlled, un- 
climatic—as I have heard fora long while. A day or two later, I was ata 
performance of Figaro which began as the stage-hands took a decision 
to call a strike the next day. The performance was distressingly well- 
geared to this dismal news, but Jurinac’s Cherubino was still as ebullient 
as the music Mozart has written. I could not help feeling, then even 
more strongly than when I heard her in Florence, that a singer of great 
importance had matured in their midst without the Viennese noticing 
the occurrence. Perhaps the musician who heard her practising 
some of Fiordiligi’s music in Vienna a few weeks ago may 
wonder how it all happened so suddenly. He asked her rather 
suspiciously if she was not singing Cosi in England. She said she was. 
‘ Dorabella ?’ ‘ No: Fiordiligi.? ‘ Well, God help you—and them!’ 

The future is exciting, but the subject of all the fuss seems determined 
to avoid being stampeded into doing things too soon. On all sides at 
Glyndebourne one heard talk—I should like to say ‘ careless talk "—of 
the Countess and Donna Anna, and of how much harder it is to sing 
Fiordiligi than either. Of course, 
Jurinac should be Anna, but sot— 
in the name of all who one day 
hope to hear her sing it—for 
another five years or so. For next 
year, if the report of an [domeneo at 
Glyndebourne is more than rumour, 
would not role and singer be ideally 
matched if she were cast as 
Idamante ? The mere idea makes 
one long to hear her start the great 
quartet. I do not believe any 
suggestion would now surprise her, 
after the recent offer that she should 
be Venus in a Scala revival of 
Tannhduser! This was a serious 
Suggestion from someone who 
knows her singing, and not a 
cable from a Hollywood producer 
who had seen her photograph in 
the newspaper ! 


Jurinac as Margiana in ‘ Der Barbier 
von Bagdad.’ Photo Acku 

























The Commissioning 
of Operas 


by Eric Walter White 


Operas are written only because composers want to write them ; but 
one must recognise that the economical factor is bound to be powerful. 
Can a musician make a living as a composer of operas ? and—more 
difficult—can he find enough money to feed and clothe himself and his 
family while writing his operas, particularly his first, since this means he 
is forced for some considerable time to concentrate on momentarily 
unproductive work ? 

Whether a composer is a slow or fast worker, an opera takes a long 
time to create. Puccini, for instance, who wrote very little other music, 
averaged one full scale work every four or five years. The time span 
from the moment the idea of an opera is conceived to the completion of 
the final hundred-thousandth note of the full score and the opening of 
the campaign to get the work produced may be said to average at least 
two years—and the composer must devote the greater part of this time 
to the work of creation. 

Virginia Woolf once postulated a standard income of {500 a year— 
nearer {1,000 a year by present day standards—and a room of one’s own 
as the minimum without which an artist could not be expected to feel 
fully free and secure in the exercise of his art. Obviously she did not 
agree with the view that only the struggle against poverty will give the 
artist the stimulus he needs for creation. As Rupert Brooke said in his 
address on Democracy and the Arts to the Cambridge University Fabian 
Society in 1910, ‘It is no use paying a man to learn the intricacies of 
musical composition for seven or eight years and then leaving him 
stranded. It is just the greatest who would suffer.’ 

In the days when opera was a dynastic entertainment, the composer 
was generally a servant in a royal household. Those days have passed ; 
but in almost every country where opera is a flourishing concern the 
state has now taken over the duty of financing this complex and expensive 
art-form. If opera-houses and opera companies were in a sufhciently 
secure financial position, they ought themselves to take the initiative in 
commissioning new works for their repertories ; but few today appear 
to have the means or inclination to do so. 

That is why the example of the Koussevitsky Music Foundation in 
commissioning Peter Grimes from Benjamin Britten in 1942 was so 
important. Although at that time there could be no assurance of a stage 
production, the payment of the commissioning fee at least made it possible 
for Britten to set aside other work and find time to concentrate on an 
opera that actually took him fourteen months to compose. 

Last year the Arts Council of Great Britain, taking advantage of the 
fact that the Festival of Britain, 1951, was likely to be an occasion on 
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which it would be appropriate to commission various forms of music, 
poetry, sculpture, painting, etc., decided to launch an open opera 
commissioning scheme. Its terms were made public in March 1949. 
Entries for full length operas were invited from composers of British 
nationality or of bona fide residence in Great Britain. There was no age 
limit ; and each entrant was asked to adopt a pseudonym. The works 
submitted would be considered by a panel of judges consisting of 
Mr. Frederic Austin, Mr. Lawrance Collingwood, Mr. Edward J. Dent 
and Mr. Constant Lambert with Sir Steuart Wilson as Chairman. 

After careful scrutiny of the material submitted by over sixty entrants, 
the judges have recommended to the Arts Council that four operas of 
which the required preliminary scores have been submitted shall be 
forthwith commissioned to be completed. The Arts Council has agreed 
to this, and at the beginning of July 1950 it released the names of the 
composers. The commissioned operas are Mr. Arthur Benjamin’s 
The Tale of Two Cities (libretto by Cedric Cliffe after Dickens’s novel of 
the same title); Mr. Alan Bush’s Wart Tyler (libretto by Nancy Bush) ; 
Mr. Berthold Goldschmidt’s Beatrice Cenci (libretto by Martin Esslin 
based on Shelley’s dramatic poem The Cenci); and Mr. Karl Rankl’s 
Deirdre of the Sorrows (libretto after J. M. Synge). In addition to these 
four, two other operas are still under consideration by the judges, and a 
subsequent announcement will be made. 

As well as this open opera commissioning scheme, the Arts Council 
has considered the possibility of specially commissioning operas for the 
Covent Garden Opera Company, the Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
and the Carl Rosa Opera Company for production during the Festival 
of Britain, 1951. So far the only announcement made is that Mr. George 
Lloyd is working on John Socman to a libretto by his father, Major W. 
Lloyd, for the Carl Rosa Company. It is possible that subsequent 
announcements will be made by one or both of the remaining companies. 

This means that, although eventual stage production is the Arts 
Council’s aim for the four operas that have been commissioned, there can 
be no guarantee that they will actually be produced during the 
Festival of Britain; but the Council has reserved for a period of 
two years after the delivery of the completed scores its right to nominate 
their first production and will do all it can to bring this about. 

Normally, an established opera company is likely to commission a 
new work for production only from an already established composer ; 
but the merit of such a scheme as the one launched by the Arts Council 
depends partly on whether it brings to light new opera composers and 
partly on whether it then helps them to obtain production. It is too 
early as yet to pass an opinion on the second of these points. But, as to 
the first, it is interesting to find that Deirdre of the Sorrows is Karl Rankl’s 
first opera, that 4 Tale of Two Cities and Wat Tyler are the first full- 
length operas of Arthur Benjamin and of Alan Bush, and that although 
Berthold Goldschmidt wrote an opera Der Gewaltige Hahnrei which was 
produced in Mannheim in 1932, this is his first opera to an English 
libretto and indeed the first opera in English to be based on Shelley’s 
magnificent poetic drama. 
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Listening to Italian 
Opera 


by Alec Robertson 


There is, in E, M. Forster’s novel ‘ Where Angels Fear to Tread,’ a 
description of a performance of Donizetti’s Lucia di Lammermoor which is 
both extraordinarily amusing and full of insight into the attitude of the 
ordinary citizen in a small Italian town towards his local opera house. 

Amongst a small group of tourists visiting the small town which 
Forster calls Monteriano there is one who might then have been described 
as a typical English spinster. She only consents to go to the theatre 
because her brother tells her that the libretto of the opera to be performed 
is based on Sir Walter Scott’s story— classical you know.’ ‘ Harriet,’ 
we read, ‘ though she did not care for music knew how to listen to it’: 
and so she endeavours to hush the noisy, voluble audience into silence 
during the opening chorus, and in this, for a while, she succeeds. Her 
brother, however, having grasped the fact that he was present ‘ at a great 
evening party and not a prayer-meeting’ is delighted when families 
begin to greet each other across the auditorium and to call out to their 
brothers and sons in the chorus. During Lucia’s first aria—the part is 
sung by a visiting artist and was modelled by the novelist, I believe, on 
Tetrazzini— the theatre murmured like a hive of happy bees. All 
through the coloratura she was accompanied by sighs, and its top note 
was drowned in a shout of universal joy.’ 

The richly comic climax of the chapter comes when a bouquet, flung 
back by the diva into the auditorium, strikes Harriet full in the chest and 
a little bil/et-doux, concealed therein, falls into her lap. ‘Call this 
classical,’ she exclaims, ‘it isn’t even respectable. Philip take me out 
atonce!’ But her brother is carried away with the prevailing excitement 
and long past taking the slightest notice of his outraged sister. 

Forster’s novel was first published in 1905 and it may be that no such 
delightful scenes, in a cinema ridden world, can now be witnessed in Italy. 
But I was myself present at one, in a small town, not many years ago. 
The performance of La Bode me, which | attended on that occasion, turned 
almost at once into a family party, and the box which I was sharing with 
two Italian friends was invaded in the course of the evening by four times 
that number of joyous souls who had transferred themselves thither from 
the stalls. The sheer physical delight of the audience, familiar of course 
with every note of the opera, in the singing (which was full throated and 
excellent) must have communicated itself to the artists even more than 
it did to me: and most certainly a good time was had by all. 

I remember with what pained surprise, before we had all warmed up, 
I watched the orchestral players stroll negligently in and sit at their desks 
absorbed in the local evening paper, looking as if nothing was further 
from their thoughts than participation in an operatic performance. Then, 
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suddenly, like the demon king in the pantomime, the conductor, solitarily 
superb in evening dress, shot up from below and tapped his desk 
sharply with his baton. Down went the evening papers and up went 
the instruments—I have not the slightest idea when they had tuned up— 
the party had begun. 

Nothing like that could happen in this country for reasons that are 
obvious enough. Opera must be in your blood stream, part of the 
daily round and not an ‘ event ’: and the local opera house, not the local 
picture house, must be a focal point of the town’s activities. The 
nearest thing of the kind we had—before artists insulted too com- 
placent audiences by using microphones on the stage—was the local music 
hall, at which there was a real family feeling in the auditorium, with a 
real and not a synthetic communication between artists and audience. 

The tradition of noise in Italian opera houses of all types is, of course, 
of long standing origin and not one to be copied. When, on his con- 
tinental travels between 1770-1772, Dr. Burney visited the house that 
preceded La Scala, Milan, he noted that ‘ the noise during the performance 
was abominable except while two or three arias and a duet were sung, 
over which every one was in raptures,’ and fifty years before, in Handel’s 
day, conditions were the same during the seasons of Italian opera in 
London. Things are very different today, in the great Italian opera 
houses. The audience may manifest extreme displeasure at bad 
singing, someone in the stalls may lean forward (asa friend of mine once 
saw at La Scala) and, with a cry of rapture at a ringing top note, bury his 
teeth in the seat in front of him, but, in general, informality is confined, as 
it used to be at Covent Garden, to the upper regions. There, as I can testify. 
the retiring Englishman may become involved in some embarrassment. 

I first heard Verdi’s Macbeth at the Teatro Reale, Rome, and being 
unfamiliar with the work had brought with me the vocal score—a fatal 
error. My neighbour, on one side, was a Milanese lady of gargantuan 
proportions, oozing with pride in her city’s illustrious son. As the 
curtain was falling at the end of the first act she hissed at me, wagging 
an admonitory forefinger ‘Clap the Verdi.’ I was already clapping 
the Verdi, but I made haste to redouble my efforts. Apparently satisfied 
by this fervent demonstration she beamed at me: and then her eye fell 
on the score on my lap. ‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘now sing me the tunes.’ 
The inconspicuous tunes in the first act of the opera are not of the kind 
that lend themselves to such an impromptu, and all too public recital— 
for the people around us were by now deeply interested—but red in 
the face and sweating with embarrassment I did my best : and then, to 
my unmitigated relief, a general discussion began on the morality of 
Lady Macheth’s actions. Of this I understood just enough to be able 
to interject a knowing word or two before the lights began to dim. 

On Italian nights the gallery at Covent Garden, during the pre-war 
International seasons, used to have much of this friendly atmosphere 
that seems unable to survive when the operas are translated into English. 
To speak to your unknown English neighbours is to risk them giving you 
a look as if they thought you wanted to borrow money or had a cosh 


in your pocket. Worse, however, than this are the manifestations of 








the renowned English sporting spirit, which are death to artistic 
endeavour. It seems to be enough that the horses have a go at the 
fences and not to matter at all whether they get over them or not. There 
would be a riot in an Italian opera house if a Tosca, as I once heard in 
London—though not at Covent Garden—failed entirely to sing her 
B flat in Vissi d’arte. For us it is enough that she had a go, and our 
sympathies are aroused if she fails: but the Italians, brutally realistic if 
you like, would feel defrauded and in no mood to make excuses. 

We should, no doubt, all feel embarrassed if someone in the gallery 
of Covent Garden shouted out to the leading tenor the equivalent of 
* porco pronuncia’ ot, roughly speaking, ‘ spit it out, you pig.’ A very 
rude remark, of course, but, in the event, extremely salutary. It was 
shortly after this that the gentleman referred to above bit a piece out of 
the stall in front of him as the tenor shot out a top D flat. But it is more 
than a question of high notes. Without wishing to deprive people of 
Italian opera in English either at Covent Garden or at Sadler’s Wells, if 
that is what they want, I shall make bold enough to say that it is to me an 
abomination to rob phrases of their sensuous beauty and even of their 
meaning and to substitute our intractable vowel and consonantal sounds. 
It may be that opera buffa is fairly susceptible to translation but not opera 
seria. Let me give one example, and one out of hundreds, where the 
emotional beauty of a phrase is shattered in translation. Towards the end 
of the love duet in the first act of Verdi’s O/e//o the tenor sings ‘ (am) bacio’ 
to a phrase designed to carry all the passionate tenderness Otello feels 
towards Desdemona. In translation the ugly and sibilant monosyllable 
‘kiss’ has to be slurred over the two notes given to the Italian word, 
and when Otello sings *‘ Ancora un bacio’ (translated * yet another kiss ”) 
the long held note occurs not on the first expressive vowel of bacio, but 
on the second of ‘another.’ I do not understand how anyone who is 
sensitive to the sound of words set to music can tolerate this kind of thing. 
I am quite aware that Italians like all their operas, Wagner included, sung 
in their own language : but Italian is, however comic the translations from 
other languages may sometimes be, a beautiful singing language. 
English, by comparison, is not: it is, or used to be, a beautiful —s 
language. I seem to have wandered some way from Monteriano, Milan, 
and Rome : but having done so let me end by expressing the conviction 
that opera should, ideally, always be heard in the language in which the 
libretto was originally written. Those were the sounds in the composer’s 
mind as he wrote his music, those and no others. It does not matter 
whether you understand the language or not. Ask the ex-service men 
who were in Naples. Translations are certainly valuable as cribs, and 
surely one should be interested enough to read up the story of an opera 
in an unknown tongue, or, when available, the translation of the libretto. 
The forthcoming visit of La Scala Opera Company to Covent Garden will 
remind us, as did the visit of the San Carlo Company in 1946, of how Italian 
opera should sound when sung by native artists in their own language, and 
the reminder is badly needed. And in case my enthusiasm gets out of 
bounds so that I bite not merely the seat in front of me but also its occupant, 
I must remember to take a gag to the theatre when the Italians are here. 
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Six Scala Singers 
By Harold D. Rosenthal 


The long anticipated season at 
Covent Garden by the complete 
company of La Scala, Milan, for 
which Londoners have been waiting 
for close on two years and which 
owing to the good offices of 


S. A. Gorlinsky Ltd. is about to 
materialise, will bring to Covent 
Garden several artists new to the 
London opera public as well as 
some already known here. It has 
proved extremely difficult to know 
just which of these singers to 
feature in the ensuing pages and 
we apologise in advance to the rest 
of the company for not having 
mentioned them. But as the choice 
rested between dealing adequately 
with six singers or summarily with 
the whole company, we know that 
those artists whose names do not 
appear will realise the predicament Carosio as Walter in ‘ La Wally,’ 
in which we were placed. Photo Camuzzi 





MARGHERITA CAROSIO 

Most opera-goers will recollect this artist’s appearances during the San 
Carlo Company’s visit to Covent Garden in 1946; but her undisputed 
place at La Scala and the interesting career she has had make it imperative 
that although known here we include her in this short survey. 

Carosio was born in Genoa and her debut took place in the small 
provincial town of Novi Ligure in 1927 in the part of Lucia. She was 
soon at La Scala making her debut in the 1928-9 season as Oscar in Un 
Ballo in Maschera. The following year she made her Covent Garden 
debut singing Musetta in Bohéme and Xenia in Boris with Chaliapine. 

During the early 1930’s she added such parts as Philine in Mignon, 
Zerlina in Fra Diavolo, Lisetta in L’ Amore Medico and Nanetta in Fa/staff 
to her repertory. Two things helped her fame and popularity to spread, 
her creating the part of Egloge the slave girl in Mascagni’s Nerone at La 
Scala in 1935, and her many appearances with Tito Schipa who found in 
her a most sympathetic partner, in such parts as Adina, Amina and Rosina. 

From 1931 until the war she never missed a season at La Scala, and a list 
of her roles shows her amazing versatility. Gmnese and Gasparina in 
I/ Campiello, Aminta in Strauss’s Silent Woman, Walter in La Wally, 
Vivetta in L’ Arlesiana, Norina, Gretel, the Princess in Sadko, Tremolina 
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in Cimarosa’s L’ Impresario in Angustie, Leila, Violetta, Elvira in Puritani, 
Mimi, and Pamina. At the Rome Opera too she has scarcely missed a 
season, singing in addition to most of the parts already mentioned, 
Rosalinda in Giordano’s I/ Re, Queen of Shamakhan in Le Cog d’Or, 
Rautendelein in Respighi’s La Campana Sommersa, the title part in 
Mascagni’s Lodoletta, 11 Cavaliere Armidoro in Piccini’s La Buona 
Figliuola, and Norina. 

Her piquant charm and generally exquisite phrasing coupled with a 
superb musicianship make her especially suited to the works of Donizetti 
and Wolf-Ferrari in which one can safely say she has no rival in present- 
day Italy. Like Bechi she was one of the participants in the Donizetti 
centenary celebrations at Bergamo in 1948, singing in the seldom per- 
formed La Betly, while at Trieste last year she was heard in the title part 
of Linda di Chamounix. 

We regret that we will only hear Carosio in one part on this visit, that 
of Adina in L’ E/isir d’ Amore, one of the most felicitous things she does ; 
and this we feel sure will only whet our appetites for further perform- 
ances by this true prima donna. 

RENATA TEBALDI 

We have praised this young artist on so many occasions in our columns 
and in those of BALLET AND OPERA before us, that we can justifiably say 
we discovered her as far as England is concerned nearly two years ago ! 
Born in Pesaro in 1922, she was brought up in Parma, where at the age 
of seventeen her piano teacher was so amazed by the richness and range 
of her voice that he entered her for the singing course at the Parma 
Conservatoire which she left owing to bombing before taking her 
diploma in 1944. Her debut was made on May 23 of the same year 
at Rovigo as Elena in Mefistofele. 

After some appearances in the Italian provinces and Trieste, she was 
heard by Toscanini in the spring of 1946, and chosen as one of the soloists 
for the reopening of La Scala on May 11 of that year, being heard in the 
prayer from Rossini’s Mose and the Verdi Te Dewm. During the summer 
season at the Palazzo del Sport organised by La Scala, she was heard as 
Elena, Margherita and Elsa. In the first winter season at the restored 
Scala she sang Eva and Mimi and 
in the ensuing three seasons has 
been heard as Violetta, Madeleine 
de Coigny in Andrea Chenier, 
Marguerite, Desdemona, Alice and 
Aida. 

Elsewhere in Italy she has been 
heard as Tosca, Suzel, Elisabeth 
in Tannhduser, Salambo in the 
opera of that name by Casavola, a 
part she created in Rome in 1948, 
Donna Elvira, Pamira in the S/ege 


Tebaldi as Violetta. 
Photo Montacchini 
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of Corinth, and Olimpia, these last 
two at the Florence Festival. Her 
first English appearance as Des- 
demona on the opening night of 
the season is eagerly awaited, and 
will we hope, be the first of many 
parts in which London will hear 
this great artist. 

FEDORA BARBIERI 

This young mezzo-soprano 
whose career will only be ten years 
old this November was born in 
Trieste. She studied in her home 
town under Maestro Luigi Toffoli 
and her first public appearance was 
on June 21 1939, in the Basilica 
di San Giusto, the church in which 
she had been baptised. After a 
year’s study she became a pupil at 
the famous school for singers 
attached to the Teatro Lirico at 
Florence. Her debut was made Barbieri as Carmen. 
on November 4, 1940, at the 
Teatro Comunale Florence in the part of Fidalma in IJ/ 
Segreto, followed the next evening by Azucena in I/ Trovatore. After a 
further period of study she was ready to appear in the 1941 
Florence Festival in two works, the revised version of Alfano’s Don 
Juan de Manara with Gigli, and in Gluck’s Armide; this was followed 
by further appearances at the Comunale in Qwarrro Rusteghi and 
Cenerentola and she was called to open the 1941-2 season at the Teatro 
Reale, Rome ina repeat performance of Alfano’s Don Juan. There followed 
an engagement at the same theatre for the Rossini Festival of spring 
1942 and a return to Florence to appear in Monteverdi’s I/ ritorno di Ulisse. 

Her debut at La Scala was made during the 1942-3 season as Meg 
in Falstaff under Victor de Sabata; further parts were now added to her 
repertory, Preziosilla, Ulrica, Quickly, and Carmen. The Scala had been 
destroyed by bombs, but the season was continued at the Lirico, Barbieri 
always singing with them; further parts included Principessa di Bouillon 
in Adriana Lecouvreur, Eboli in Don Carlos, Fenena in Nabucco, Laura in 
Gioconda and Leonora in Favorita. 

In 1947 Barbieri made her first appearance outside Europe, at the 
Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires, where she was heard as Amneris, Adalgisa 
and Preziosilla, she returned to the Colon in 1948 and 1949, also singing 
in Rio, San Paolo and Santiago. Her more recent parts at La Scala have 
included Sarra in Pizzetti’s Abram e Isaac, Marfa in Khovantchina, Marina 
in Boris and Dalila, as well as several of the parts already mentioned. 
She now comes to England for the first time and her appearances as 
Mistress Quickly and in the Verdi Requiem will be eagerly awaited. 
She will shortly depart for the United States where she has been engaged 
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by Rudolt Bing as one of the new artists for his initial season at the 
Metropolitan ; her debut will be made on the opening night of the season 
as Eboli in Don Carlos. 
FERRUCIO TAGLIAVINI 

The story of the favourite tenor seems always to read more like a novel 
than do the lives of the soprano or baritone, and with Tagliavini no less 
than his predecessor Gigli, the story of how he became Italy’s leading 
tenor in a very short time is no exception to this rule. 

Born in Reggio Emilia in 1913, he sang as many had before him in 
local church choirs ; he did not receive a formal education, being taught 
with the children of a wealthy gentleman for whom his father worked as 
overseer. In his early teens however he did attend a school and was 
given the part of a policeman in the school production of an operetta 
called La Gran via ; of course the leading singer fell ill and Tagliavini had 
to replace him, earning for himself the nickname of piccolo Caruso ! 

He soon abandoned any pretensions he may have had for a singing 
career and took up engineering and mechanics. He served his term in 
the army and resumed his business career ; his father however tried to 
persuade him to take up singing (quite a change from the usual state of 
affairs when a parent does all he can to prevent it!). At length he was 
persuaded to spend a few hours a week studying singing under Brancucci. 
In 1938 he entered the Concorso Nazional Italiano in the lowest grade ; 
he won the local, regional and finally the national competition singing 
O Paradiso on each occasion. Winning the Bel Canto first prize which 
gave him a free scholarship to study in Florence, he undertook a seven 
month’s course with the famous Amadeo Bassi and on October 28, 1939, 
was ready to make his debut as Rodolfo at the Teatro Comunale of 
that city with Adriana Perris as Mimi and Saturno Meletti as Marcello. 

There was no slow struggle 
through provincial opera houses, 
for immediately engagements began 
to flow in. The Florence Festival, 
La Scala and Rome. During his first 
two or three seasons he was heard 
as Tamino, Duca di Mantova, 
Almaviva, Elvino, Zorzeto in [/ 
Campiello, Fritz in Mascagni’s 
L’Amico Fritz, Nemorino, 
Edgardo, Federico in L’ Arlesinna, 
des Grieux and Werther. His 
partner in many of these operas 
was the soprano Pia Tassinari, and 
the story of how he met, sang with, 
and finally proposed to her in an air- 
raid shelter also reads like a novel ! 


Tagliavini as Cavaradossi. 
Photo Melancon by permission of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
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After the war he was soon in America, first at the Colon in Buenos 
Aires, Rio and Mexico in 1946, and then for the 1946-7 at the Metropolitan 
where he has been ever since. His debut in that house was the occasion 
of an almost hysterical demonstration and his singing of Una furtiva 
lagrima in L’ Elisir d’ Amore, the opera in which he will appear at Covent 
Garden, generally holds up the performance for many minutes. His 
voice and style will undoubtedly come as something quite refreshing for 
those opera-goers who have been deprived of the warm golden tone 
that was once the pride of the Italian opera singer. 

RAMON VINAY 

Like two other great Otellos before him, Zenatello and Zanelli (not to 
mention Melchior and Svanholm), Vinay started his singing career as a 
baritone, but finding that his voice was changing, emerged after a further 
period of study as a dramatic tenor. Like Zanelli too, Vinay was born 
in Chile, though he left that country when still a boy and completed his 
education in France. 

He first sang the part of Otello in Mexico in 1944, and in the following 
year appeared in the same city as Samson, Don José, Cavaradossi and 
des Grieux in Manon Lescaut. An engagement at the New York City 
Centre followed in the autumn of 1945, where he was heard as José, the 
role in which he made his debut at the Metropolitan in February 1946. 
Although admired in most of what he had done, he had not up to that 
time caused a sensation. In the summer of 1947, however, a company 
under the name of The National Grand Opera Company of New York 
was organised to tour several Italian cities including Bologna, Florence 
and Turin, this company included Christina Carroll, Eugene Conley and 
Vinay supported by several well-known Italian singers. Vinay was heard 
as Otello and created a furore ; he was immediately engaged to sing this 
part for the opening night of the 1947-8 season at La Scala, which he did 
under de Sabata with Caniglia and Bechi. His success was so great 
that he returned to repeat the part the following season, this time with 
Tebaldi as his Desdemona, and has since added José and Samson to 
his Scala successes. 

His Otello has been heard also at the Arena of Verona and the San 
Carlo, Naples, as well as the Metropolitan. His other roles include 
Radames, Canio, Julien in Louise and after his Covent Garden appear- 
ances he will go to San Francisco to sing his first Tristan. 

GINO BECHI 

The dramatic baritone Gino Bechi made his debut at Empoli in 1936 
as Germont. He soon established a reputation for himself, and in the 
1938-9 season at the Teatro Reale dell’Opera, Rome, was heard as 
Baldassarre in L’ Ariesiana and Simonson in Resurrezione. The following 
season at the same theatre he created the part of Vladimiro in Rocca’s 
opera Monte Ivnor and was heard as di Luna, and Alfonso in La Favorita ; 
the same season saw his Scala debut as Cascart in Leoncavallo’s Zaza. 

During the war years he sang almost exclusively in Italy, increasing 
his repertory season by season. His Scala parts included Figaro, Athanael 
in Thais, Don Carlos in Ernan’, lago, Nabucco, and di Luna. At the 
Rome Opera he has sung Rance in Fanciulla del West, Renato, Scarpia, 
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Vinay and Bechi in ‘ Otello. Photo Giancolombo 


Amonasro, Falstaff, Rigoletto, and William Tell as well as some of his 
other parts. Florence Festival appearances included Don Carlo in 
La Forza del Destino, Enrico in Lucia di Lammermoor and Falstaff. 

In 1948 Bechi was heard in Donizetti’s rarely played Po/iuto as part 
of the Donizetti celebrations at Bergamo and in the following year 
played the title part in Thomas’s .4m/efo at the Teatro Massimo, Palermo. 
His vast repertory also includes Marcello, Gerard, Valentine, Germont, 
Zurga, Barnaba and Don Giovanni. 

Since the war he has sung in South America, Egypt, Spain, Portugal 
and Switzerland. Like many other of the artists of the present season, this 
is Bechi’s first season in England. His personal approach to all the parts 
he sings and the huge voice, which has a tinge of the famous Titta Ruffo 
growl about it should make his debut here as Iago a very exciting affair. 


THE SCALA ARRANGEMENTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 
Ore/lo. Tebaldi, Vinay, Bechi. Conductor: De  Sabata. September 
12, 14, 16. 

L’Elisir d’ Amore. Carosio, Tagliavini, Gobbi, Tajo. Conductor: 
Capuana. September 13, 15, 18, 20. 

Falstaff. Caniglia, Noni, Barbieri, Canali, Bechi, Silveri, Valletti, 
Siepi, Nessi, Caruso. Conductor: De Sabata. September 21, 23. 
Verdi Requiem. Tebaldi, Barbieri, Prandelli, Siepi. Conductor: 
De Sabata. September 17, 19. 
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The Amateur in Opera 
by Richard Law 


There are books for hopeful amateurs on ‘ How to sing like Tetrazzini 
in eight easy lessons’, but they are rarely authoritative or helpful. No 
advice of this kind is going to be offered here, merely some reflections on 
why amateur operatic societies do what they do, what they ought to be 
doing, and what they can do well. There are numbers of these societies 
near the writer’s home and it can be said of all of them without exception 
that destiny knocked on their doors in 1890 and has been vainly trying 
to gain admittance ever since. The works on whose production they 
spend most of their time looked a trifle shop-soiled even when their 
oldest bass-baritones were children, and their devotion to them at this 
date ranks with the ‘ Proms ’ among the wonders of music. Most of the 
stock excuses made for their unenterprising production records are 
untenable, and the tenable excuses are rarely made. The latter include 
the obviously inevitable limitations: the nature of the available halls, 
the quality of the available voices, the skill of the local orchestral society. 
However, all these excuses, real and imaginary, spring from the delusion 
that public performance is, or ought to be, the amateur’s chief and indeed 
his only function, and if this bogy can be temporarily exorcised a number 
of profitable and rather encouraging generalizations can be made. 

The matter is unquestionably important. The number of ‘ made’ 
as opposed to ‘ born’ singers is larger than most of us suppose ; very few 
people decide at the age of five that they are going to become singers. 
Most of them some time in their ’teens, when either intended for some 
other profession or still undecided, ‘ discovered ’ their voices or a special 
aptitude for singing, and then begin attending to the matter seriously. 
Singing is like tennis in that it can be practised up to a very fair standard 
by someone with certain minimum physiological and temperamental 
gifts without yet becoming his main occupation, so that like tennis- 
players and safe-blowers, and unlike bankers and distillers, a proportion 
of professionals tends continually to be recruited from the ranks of the 
young amateurs. The stronger this tendency, the more marked becomes 
the effect of the quality of these amateurs’ musical diet upon the quality of 
singing at large. And quite apart from this direct effect, the ignorance 
of English audiences and their low standards may be connected with 
the same cause. 

Where the writer was at school a Latin play is normally performed 
each year. The play is always one of four which are given in a fixed 
order, so that a fresh ‘ cycle’ begins every four years. All boys entering 
one house were compelled to learn their names by rote : ‘Andria, Adelphi, 
Phormio, and Rudens’, and in time this list came to have an incantatory, 
hypnotic effect like a mysterious spell. Substitute ‘ The Bohemian Girl, 
Maritana, The Mikado, and lolanthe’ , and you get much the same result, 
only without the mystery. Here is the magic circle, and most of our 
Operatic societies have hypnotized themselves irretrievably into it. 
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It is hard to dogmatize about how far mediocre material depraves an 
artist, and several singers have within memory turned aside briefly and 
not so briefly into operetta and musical comedy without debasing their 
style or vitiating their taste. They have all, however, been formed and 
finished artists, and it is a reasonable guess that the less hard-bitten may 
not survive so buoyantly. 

The sources of this circumscriptive fog are three : fear of losing one’s 
public ; fear that to aim higher is to aim too high ; and ignorance. The 
last is a serious matter, but the first two are almost always mountains made 
out of molehills. The amateur public performance is usually staged 
‘on the cuff’, so that the takings with luck do just a bit more than cover 
costs ; profits go to charity or are set aside for a rainy day, while losses 
are defrayed by passing the hat round. This is not only the sole possible 
system for most amateurs, but it is a very good one; for in fact the 
business manager’s appearance of agonized worry over takings is quite 
unnecessary unless he is attempting to run the affair on hopelessly un- 
businesslike margins. Only quite a few of the audience are really 
interested in hearing Balfe or Wallace or Sullivan, and some of them 
might even prefer Mozart ; they have most of them come because they 
want to hear whether the doctor’s daughter has any voice at all, because 
they consider the cause worthy, because they want a change from the 
cinema, or out of local patriotism or simple curiosity. In fine, since 
the amateur’s audience is attracted by so many extraneous factors, he 
should in time be able to build up in them reserves of sympathy, indul- 
gence and loyalty which make his position so strong that the professional 
impresario ought customarily to regard him with nothing so much as 
despairing envy. If his audience is also ignorant, it is not hard to lay 
the blame at the right door. 

The choice of repertory should be governed less by gloom at one’s 
limitations rather than exhilaration at one’s possibilities. Could not 
last year’s Duke of Plaza-Toro with a little work make a Benedict in 
Stanford’s Much Ado about Nothing? ls it impossible to see that 
excellent Yum-Yum as Ilia in Jdomeneo or even Iphigenia in Gluck’s 
opera? In fact, there must be only quite a few societies none of whose 
singers is ever capable of rising above mediocrity. Because there has 
been available at Oxford a wholly exceptional soprano the University 
Opera Club has been able to tackle in concert form for its own amusement 
in quick succession Don Giovanni (where she sang Anna), Cosi fan Tutte 
(Fiordiligi), Figaro (The Countess) and she is at the moment rehearsing 
the Queen of the Night for next term’s Magic Flute. If one is fortunate 
enough to have a specially gifted singer available, to neglect the oppor- 
tunities offered is a tragic mistake, but one which is often made. 

If a local society has got into a rut it is of course not altogether easy 
to get them out of it. The only answer probably is that all those who 
care about such things must give up a little of their time and take an active 
interest in the society, because here also the public gets what it deserves. 
At the moment it must be confessed that it does not deserve well. Talk 
of a resurgence of musical appreciation is flattery so long as the English 
public remains as ignorant and apathetic as every intelligent opera-goer 
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The City Opera Club's production 
of * Figaro’: Act Il. 


knows it to be. But the fact 
remains that the possibilities of 
amateurism are being explored by 
far too few. The first three operas 
mentioned in the last paragraph 
have all been publicly produced in 
Oxford since the war, and the 
Opera Club is not bankrupt yet. 
The costliness and inflexibility of 
large professional repertory 
theatres like Covent Garden and 
La Scala are some excuse for a wary 
if often tedious conservatism, but 
by now it ought to be possible for 
us to look for our caviar to the 
amateurs. Gastric ulcers are 
rapidly becoming an occupational 
disease among professional impres- 
arios because of the financial risks 
they have to take, whereas the 
possibility of persuading the sympa- 
thetic to guarantee small losses 
should enable amateurs to widen their activities with comparative 
equanimity. Very little worth doing is achieved without risk, but the 
possibility is rarely tried and it represents an admirable form of private 
patronage of music on a scale adapted to the times. 

The chief thing that remains is to question the assumption that public 
performance should be the only or even the chief activity of an operatic 
society. It is common for two violins, a viola, a ’cello and a piano to 
meet in the house of one of them to play a piano quintet, but rare for 
three sopranos, two baritones, a tenor and a pianist to meet to sing 
Cosi fan Tutte. The reason is not easy to explain, because the pleasure— 
and pleasure is the best possible motive for such a meeting—to be gained 
from working on a masterpiece in company with others is enormous. 
Activity of this kind is easily the best teacher, for to have studied a Mozart 
part with a view to singing it deepens one’s understanding, and gives an in- 
sight into the difficulties of other singers entirely denied those who have not. 

It will have been marked that Mozart has been mentioned more often 
than any other composer, and this is because the writer’s experience 
suggests that of the greatest composers he is the most suitable for this 
kind of private or chamber performance. This may surprise many who 
would guess—rightly—that in the routine repertory of every European 
opera-house outside Vienna he is more rarely satisfactorily performed 
than anyone else. In Italy there are some admirable Amonasros, in 
Germany some good Pizarros, but how many of these could make an 
equal success of Don Giovanni or Count Almaviva ? Mozart is apparently 
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harder than Verdi or Beethoven, but only in certain ways and to certain 
kinds of singer, though these include all but a few professional singers. 

A singer who can bring to Verdi a fine voice with good top notes 
adequately enough trained to sustain a principal role twice a week without 
too much strain, and who sings with a degree of vitality or whole- 
heartedness, is assured of success ; and with Puccini, vox et praeterea nihil. 
The effect of these composers depends largely on the hypnotic appeal 
of the human voice, that of Mozart hardly at all, and a singer who attempts 
one of the great Mozart operas with these assets only will be not merely 
a failure, but a disastrous failure. Mozart only rarely requires a remark- 
able voice; he requires discipline, care, scrupulous attention to note 
values and dynamics, accuracy of intonation, and—what are rare and 
becoming rarer—taste and a sense of style. Finally, one may add 
that there is little characterization in the great French and Italian 
composers as subtle as that in most of Mozart’s great operas. 

This is a formidable list of requirements, and it floors the professionals 
with sickening regularity. The answer is strenuous and _ intelligent 
rehearsal, co-operation, and willingness to learn, to take trouble, to do 
what you are told. This was found at Glyndebourne, it is found 
occasionally in Vienna, and it is advice which can be followed by 
amateurs ; these are the qualities which amateurs can offer us to compen- 
sate for their technical shortcomings, and to most of us they would 
come very gratefully. To sum up: a good Ferrando does not need a 
voice like Gigli but a variety of other qualities which Gigli does not 
possess but which quite a number of men do. 


The finale of ‘Titus’ as produced by the City Opera Club. Photo Camera Craft 
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Amateur Operatic 
Societies’ Activities 


The difficulty of compiling a record of performances by amateur 
societies has been enormous, and we must apologise for omissions of 
which there are certainly a few. We would ask the secretaries of all 
societies, whether they are mentioned below or not, to keep us informed 
of their activities so that in the future we can mention their work in 
our columns. While we recognise the value of the innumerable 
performances of Sullivan operettas and works of lighter character, 
space considerations prevent us from listing productions other than those 
of serious operatic works. 

Mention has already been made in opera of the Oxford University 
Opera Club’s Iphigénie en Tauride, The Glasgow Grand Opera Society’s 
The Pearl Fishers and the Girton College Musical Society’s production 
of Monteverdi’s Orfeo. 

BOURNEVILLE MUSICAL SOCIETY 
The Bartered Bride (Smetana). Concert Hall, Bourneville. 
February 24-March 4. 
CITY OPERA CLUB, LONDON 
Bastien and Bastienne (Mozart) 
The Impressario (Mozart) Cy — 
La Clemenza di Tito (Mozart) Jan. 21 (evening) f “OYMDSS *4 
The Marriage of Figaro(Mozart) May 11,12,13 J 
DEVON AMATEUR OPERA COMPANY 
I] Trovatore (Verdi). Theatre Royal, Exeter. December 5-10, 1949. 
ELTHAM OPERA GROUP 
The Marriage of Figaro (Mozart). Eltham Little Theatre. April, 
1950. (4 perfs.) 


Jan. 19, 20, 21 


FALMOUTH OPERA SINGERS 
The Shepherds of the Delectable Mountains (V. Williams). 
Mistress or Maid (Pergolesi). 
Love’s Citadel (Gluck). 
Polytechnic Hall, Falmouth. July 19-22. 
LAURENCE LEE GRAND OPERA SOCIETY. DERBY 
La Traviata (Verdi). The Grand Theatre, Derby. May 1-6. 
JOHN LEWIS PARTNERSHIP MUSICAL SOCIETY 
Rusalka (Dvorak). (First performance in England). Peter Jones Theatre. 
SWINDON OPERATIC SOCIETY 
Carmen (Bizet). Empire Theatre, Swindon. March 27-April 1. 
WILDERNESS OPERA COMPANY. BUCKHURST HILL 
Orfeo (Gluck). The Wilderness Garden, Buckhurst Hill. June 24-5. 


Venus and Adonis (Blow). (2 perfs.) ) lade 3 

The Shepherds of she Delectable Mountains (V. Williams) } ~~’? 949- 
Féte Galanre (Ethel Smyth). December, 1949. } _* 

The Boatswain’s Mate (Ethel Smyth). Dec. 949 — 
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Covent Garden 


LONDON SEASON 1949-50 


OPERA AND COMPOSER first 
1. The Olympians. Bliss (world prem.) 
La Traviata. Verdi. 
La Bohéme. Puccini. 
The Marriage of Figaro. Mozart. 
Aida. Verdi. 
6. The Magic Flute. Mozart. 
7. Rigoletto. Verdi. 
. Fidelio. Beethoven. 
9. Peter Grimes. Britten. 
10. I/ Trovatore. Verdi. 
11. Der Rosenkavalier. Strauss. 
12. Carmen. Bizet. 
13. Salome. Strauss (new prod.) 
14. Boris Godunov. Moussorgsky. 
15. Lobengrin. Wagner (new prod.) 
16. Madama Butterfly. Puccini (new prod.) 
17. Manon. Massenet (revival) 
18. Das Rheingold. Wagner. 
19. Die Walkire. Wagner. 
20. Siegfried. Wagner. 
21. Gétterddimmerung. Wagner. 
22. Tristan und Isolde. Wagner. 


“~ . ww nN 


Total number of performances 1 


Total 
Season’s to July 1 
performance for Season 
Sept. 29 10 
Sept. 30 8 
Oct. 3 9 
Oct. 4 8 
Oct. 5 8 
Oct. 6 8 
Oct. 8 6 
Oct. 11 3 
Oct. 14 6 
Oct. 20 5 
Oct. 28 5 
Oct. 29 9 
Nov. 11 6 
Nov. 19 4 
Dec. 15 9 
Jan. 17 10 
May 18 4 
June 8 2 
June ro 2 
June 14 2 
June 17 2 
June 29 2 
8 


Artists and their roles 


SOPRANOS 


ELIsABETH ABERCROMBIE (7): Countess (1); Ellen Orford (2); 
Gerhilde (2) ; Wellgunde in Gétterdammerung (2). 


STELLA ANDREVA (7): Violetta (4); Mimi (3). 


Erna BERGER (7): Queen of the Night (3); Gilda (3); Sophie (1). 

AupreY BowMaNn (28) : Frasquita (9); Gilda (3); Musetta (4); Violetta (2); 
Queen of the Night (z); Woglinde in Rheingold (2); Helmwige (2) ; 
Waldvogel (2); Woglinde in Gétterddammerung (2). 


MurreEt Burnett (4): Duenna (2); Niece (2). 

Joan Cross (3): Ellen Orford (3). 

VICTORIA DE LOS ANGELES (1): Mimi (1). 

Doris Doree (8): Aida (2); Marschallin ( 
Butterfly (2) ; Gutrune =z). 


1); Ellen Orford (1); 


SyLv1A FisHER (36): Countess (7); 1st Lady (8); Fidelio (3); Marschallin (5); 


Elsa (9); Sieglinde (2); 3rd Norn (2). 


KirstEN FLaGstap (8): Briinnhilde in Wa/kiire (2); in Siegfried (2); 


in Gétterddmmerung (2); Isolde (2). 
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MARGHERITA GRANDI (15) : Diana (10) ; Leonora in Trovasore (5). 

PatriciA Howarp (2): Micaela (2). 

ApvELE LEIGH (43): Cherubino (8); Xenia (4); 1st Boy (8); Kate 
Pinkerton (10); Madeleine (3); Poussette (4); Countess Ceprano (6). 

Emmy Loose (2): Sophie (1) ; Susanna (1). 

Rosina RAtsBECK (34): Mercedes (9); 2nd Lady (8); Ortrud (3); 
Flora Bevoix (8); Wellgunde (2); Rossweisse (2); znd Norn (2). 

MuriEL Rae (7): A Niece (4); Duenna (3). 

SHIRLEY RussELL (16): Madeleine (7); Susanna (3); Pamina (3); 
Mimi (1); Marcelline (2). 

ELISABETH SCHWARZKOPF (29): Sophie (3); Mimi (4); Susanna (4) ; 
Pamina (4); Marcelline (1) ; Butterfly (7) ; Violetta (2) ; Manon (4). 

MariA STADER (3): Queen of the Night (3). 

Vicrorta SLADEN (1): Butterfly (1). 

BLANCHE TURNER (18) : Micaela (7) ; Pamina (1) ; Freia (2) ; Ortlinde (2) ; 
A Niece (6). 

Lyusa WELITSCH (17): Aida (6); Musetta (5); Salome (6). 

MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 

MurieL BrunskiLu (1): Ortrud (1). 

EpitH Coates (51) : Madame Bardeau (10) ; Maddalena (4) ; Amneris (3) ; 
\untie (6) ; Marcellina (8) ; Azucena (3) ; Hostess (4) ; Carmen (3) ; 
Ortrud (4); Fricka in Rheingold (1), in Walkdre (1); Waltraute 
in Walksre (2); in Gétterddmmerung (2). 

MArRTHE Mopt (4): Carmen (4). 

VaLetra lacopt (7): Mrs. Sedley (3); Nurse in Boris (4). 

ConsTANCE SHACKLOCK (27): Amneris (5) ; Azucena (2) ; Octavian (5) ; 
Marina (4); Carmen (1); Grimgerde (2); Fricka in Rheingold (1) ; 
in Walkiire (1); 1st Norn (2); Flosshilde in Gétterddmmerung (2) ; 
Brangane (2). 

Monica SINCLAIR (34): Maddalena (2); Feodor (4); 3rd Boy (8); 
Suzuki (10); Mrs. Sedley (2); Rosette (4); Flosshilde in Rheingold 
(2); Siegrune (2). 

Jean Watson (30): 3rd Lady (8); Imez (5); Page in Salome (6); 
Annina (5); Erda in Rheingold (2) ; in Sieg fried (2) ; Schwertleite (2). 

EuGENIA ZARESKA (1): Carmen (1). 

TENORS 

ARTHUR CARRON (2): Manrico (1); Lohengrin (1). 

LrpERO DE Luca (4): Manrico (4). 

Murray Dickie (25) : Curé (8) ; Singer in Rosenkavalier (1) ; 1st Jew (6) ; 
Basilio (6); Boles (2) ; Tamino (1) ; Duke (1). 

EpGar Evans (39): First Priest and Armed Man (8); Gaston (8); 
Borsa (8) ; Narraboth (6) ; José (1) ; Dmitri (4) ; Froh (2) ; Sailor in 
Tristan (2). 

Kart FrrepRIcuH (1): Lohengrin (1). 

THORSTEIN HANNESSON (22) : Bacchus (10) ; Florestan (3) ; znd Nazarene 
(6); Radames (1); Lohengrin (2). 

James JOHNSTON (7): Hector (6); Don José (1). 

Parry JONEs (26) : Monostatos (7) ; Shuisky (4) ; Boles (4) ; Valzacchi (5) ; 
Curé (2); Guillot (4). 
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PETER KLEIN (2): Mime in Rheingold (1) ; int Siegfried (1). 
FRANZ LECHLEITNER (18) : Radames (7) ; Herod (6) ; Lohengrin (5). 
RICHARD Lewis (6): Peter Grimes (6). 

WALTER MIDGLEY (4): des Grieux (4). 

KENNETH NEATE (25): Alfredo (2) ; Tamino (6); Duke (5); Rodolfo (2); | 
Pinkerton (6); Don José (2); Singer in Rosenkavalier (2). 

RupotpH ScHock (23): Hector (4); Rodolfo (7); Alfredo (5); 
Singer in Rosenkavalier (2); Pinkerton (4) ; Tamino (1). 

DENNIS STEPHENSON (35): Jaquino (3); Messenger in A/da (8); 
3rd Jew (6); Ruiz (3); Simpleton (4); Basilio (2); Parpignol (9). 

Set SVANHOLM (10): Loge (2) ; Siegmund (2) ; Siegfried in Siegfried (2) ; 
in Gétterddmmerung (2); Tristan (2). 

Davip TREE (55) : Alcindoro (9) ; Don Curzio (8) ; Missail (4) ; Rector (6); 
2nd Jew (6); Goro (10); Ramendado (9); Monostatos (1); 
Shepherd in Tristan (2). 

FRANZ VrRoons (5): Don José (5). 

Er1cH ZIMMERMAN (2): Mime in Rheingold (1) ; in Sieg fried (1). 

BARITONES 

ANDREAS BoEHM (6): Wotan in Rheingold (2); in Walkire (2); 
Wanderer (2). 

JoHN BROWNLEE (5) : Count (3) ; Papageno (2). 

JoHN CAMERON (8): Germont (3); Rangoni (4); Speaker (1). 

GRAHAME CLIFFORD (34): Benoit (9); Faninal (4); Dancaire (9); 
Keene (6); Alberich in Rheingold, in Sieg fried, Gétterddammerung (6). 

RHYDDERCH Davies (74): Nightwatchman (10); Antonio (9); Hobson 








(6); Bonze (10); Speaker (1); Morales (9); sth Jew (6); 
Attorney in Rosenkavalier (5) ; Herald in Lohengrin (8) ; Donner (2) ; 
Monterone (6) ; Steersman in Tristan (2). 

Ernest Davies (38): Yamadori (10); Zuniga (9); de Brétigny (4); 
Doctor in Traviata (8); Herald (1); Marullo (6). 

GERAINT Evans (52) : Schaunard (9) ; Figaro (8) ; Marquis in Traviata (8) ; 


Police Officer in Boris (4); Lescaut (4); 2nd Priest and Armed | 


Man (8); Escamillo (9); Melot (2). 

KENNETH SCHON (22): Jupiter (8); Amonasro (5); Jokanaan (6); 
Speaker (3). 

PauL SCHOEFFLER (4): Gunther (2); Kurwenal (2). 

Jess Waxrers (42): Germont (5); Amonasro (3); Marcello (9); 
di Luna (5); Papageno (6) ; Count (5); Rigoletto (2); Jupiter (2); 
Comte des Grieux (4) ; Sharpless (1). 

Tom Wiiutams (34): Rigoletto (4); Pizarro (3); Balstrode (6); 
Telramund (9) ; Sharpless (9) ; Speaker (3). 

BASSES 

Hervey ALEN (1): Fernando (1). 

OweEN BRANNIGAN (3): Swallow (3). 

Boris CuristorF (4): Boris (4). 

Davip FRANKLIN (35): Mars (10); Colline (8); Ramfis (3); 
Sparafucile (6); Rocco (3); Pimen (4); Ochs (1). 

Howe. GLynne (29) : Lavatte (10) ; Bartolo (8) ; Ochs (4) ; Varlaam (4) ; 
Swallow (3). 
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MarIAN NowAkowskI (35): Baron in Traviata (8); King in Aéda (6) ; 
Don Fernando (3); Sarastro (6); Ferrando (4); Colline (1); 1st 
Nazarene (6) ; Heinrich (1). 

NorMAN WALKER (17) : Ramfis (5); Sarastro (1); Heinrich (7); Marke (2); 
Fafner in Sieg fried (2). 

LupwiGc WEBER (6) : Fasolt (z) ; Hunding (z) ; Hagen (2). 

RONALD STEAR (1): Heinrich (1). 

CONDUCTORS 

Warwick BRAITHWAITE (42): La Bohéme (9) ; Carmen (7); Aida (8) ; 
Boris (4) ; Madama Butterfly (10) ; Manon (4). 

PereR GELLHORN (33): Rigoletto (6); Figaro (5); Magic Flute ( 
Il Trovatore (5); Olympians (5); Salome (1); Rosenkavalier ( 
Lohengrin (2); Fidelio (1); Carmen (1). 

REGINALD GOoDALL (14): La Traviata (8) ; Peter Grimes (6). 

Kart RANKL (39): Olympians (5); Figaro (3); Magic Flute (3); 
Fidelio (2); Rosenkavalier (3); Salome (5); Lohengrin (7); 
Carmen (1); Rheingold (2); Walkiire (2); Siegfried (2); Gétter- 
daimmerung (2); Tristan (2). 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. The autumn tour of this company which 
opened in August at Harrogate will see the celebration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the company’s formation. It was on September 11, 1875, that 
Carl Rosa gave his first performance of opera in English at the Old 
Princess’s Theatre, Oxford Street, opening his season with The Marriage 
of Figaro. The company will be at the New Theatre, Hull, for its 
anniversary. The Hull season will be followed by two weeks at 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, commencing September 18, and two 
weeks at the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, commencing October 2. 
The repertory will include Carmen, Bohéme, Cavalleria Rusticana, Pagliacci, 
Traviata, Rigoletto, Madama Butterfly and The Barber of Seville. Artists 
include Gita Denise, Elizabeth Theilmann, Ruth Packer, Gwen Catley, 
Una Hale, Gita de la Fuente, Alice Gange, Arthur Fear, Arthur Copley, 
John Myrrdin, Arthur Wallington, Donald Campbell, Joseph Satariano, 


Raymond Nilsson, Gwent Lewis and Hubert Dunkerley. Arthur 
Hammond is the Musical Director. 
B.B.c. The first of the season’s studio operas will be Weber’s Der 


Freischiity, which will be broadcast on September 22, 23 and 27. Joan 
Hammond will be the Agatha, Adéle Leigh the Aennchen, James Johnston 
the Max and Ian Wallace the Caspar: Stanford Robinson will conduct. 
Recordings of the NWDR. Earyanthe and the Holland Festival perform- 
ance of Oberon will also be broadcast this autumn, which will thus give 
listeners a chance of hearing the three major Weber operas within a short 
time of each other. Puccini’s Twrandot with Joan Hammond singing the 
title part for the first time will be the second studio opera of the season 
and will be broadcast on October 20 and 23. 
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THE LONDON OPERA CLUB will open their 1950-51 season with a week’s 
visit to Chester (October 1-7), where they will present three performances 
of Cimarosa’s Secret Marriage and three of a double bill comprising 
Darius Milhaud’s Le Pawre Matelot and Donizetti’s I/ Campanello. This 
will be followed by two performances of the double bill at the Fortune 
Theatre, London, on October 9 and 10. The cast for the Milhaud opera 
will be Jennifer Vyvyan, Arthur Servent, lan Wallace and Bruce Boyce ; 
the settings are by Ralph Koltai. The cast of the Donizetti opera will be 
Gwyneth Owen, Bruna Maclean, Ian Wallace, Bruce Boyce and Andrew 
Gold ; settings are by Joseph Carl. Edward Renton will conduct both 
operas. 

AMERICA 

Our New York correspondent writes :— 

THE CITY CENTRE opened the Spring season with its deli; 
production of The Love of the Three Oranges and continued with Bo/ 
Hoffmann, Figaro and a number of other standard works. The only 
novelty was I wrandot, not heard in New York for many years. Though 
there was much to admire, chiefly the settings by Condell and Rosing’s 
admirable stage direction, it was obvious that this company had once 
again attempted something too large for the apparatus at its disposal (as 
was the case with A/da and Rosenkavalier). The singing was generally 
disappointing, though Dorothy McNeil was a most moving Liu. For 
the title role Laszlo Halasz had imported Dragica Martinis from 
Yugoslavia, who was not quite what we had hoped for; but then who 
can sing Turandot like the unforgettable Eva Turner? At later perform- 
ance Lucia Turcano took over the title part. Giulio Gari was Calaf. 


‘Albert Herring’ at the University of Southern California. 
Photo University Photographer 
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LOS ANGELES 

Much that is interesting takes place in various professional, 
semi-professional and university organisations, writes our west-coast 
American correspondent. THE GUILD OPERA COMPANY, in which Carl 
Ebert does so much good work, staged Mozart’s Die Entfiibrung, con- 
ducted by Wolfgang Martin, and Smetana’s Bartered Bride, conducted 
by James Popper. Ebert produced these two works as he did the 
University of Southern California’s opera department’s presentations of 
Albert Herring and Don Pasquale. The University of California staged 
Benjamin Britten’s version of The Beggar’s Opera, the City College were 
responsible for Ibert’s Angélique while other local organisations have 
given performances of Maria Egiziaca, L’Heure Espagnole, Hérodiade, 
and Cosi fan Tutte. 
ARGENTINE 

Our South American correspondent reports a most interesting season 
at the TEATRO COLON BUENOS AIRES where the repertory includes Jenufa, 
L’ Enfant et les Sortiléges, Mavra and Le Rossignol (Stravinsky), Fair at 
Sorotchinsky, Carmina Burana (Orft), Francesca da Rimini, Thais, 
Matrimonio Segreto, Otello, Don Carlos, and the Argentine opera Zincali 
by Boero, as well as the more popular repertory operas. Singers 
engaged include Barbato, Grob-Prandl, Lemnitz, Rigal, Cesar, de Cecco, 
Klose, del Monaco, Dermota, Lagares, Mirassou, Suthaus, Galefh, 
Guichandut, Josef Hermann, Mascherini, Romito, Greindl, and Huc- 
Santana. The conductors were Karl Bohm, Ferrucio Calusio, Louis 
Fourestier, Ferenc Fricsay, and Antonio Votto. 
GERMANY 

The last new productions of the 1949-50 opera season at the BERLIN 
STAATSOPER were the seldom performed Ewryanthe of Weber, with 
Hedwig Miiller, Irmgard Klein, Gunther Treptow and Robert Hager, 
conductor Paul Schmitz, producer Ernst Legal; and L’Eisir d’ Amore, 
with Rita Streich, Rudolph Schock, Kurt Rehm and Heinrich Pflanzl, 
producer Werner Kelch, conductor Hans Léwlein. The latter part of 
the season also included some performances of Tristan in which the 
Swedish soprano Elsa Larcen, for many years a member of the pre-war 
Deutsches Opernhaus company, reappeared as Isolde ; Gusta Hammer, 
Gunther Treptow, Jaro Prohaska and Otto Hopf were the other singers 
in Frieda Leider’s production of this opera, conducted by Karl Fischer. 
Hans Hermann Nissen made some guest appearances as Hans Sachs and 
the Hollander, Friedrich, Ilitsch, Alsen and Reinmar were other guest 
artists and Domgraf-Fassbander made a welcome reappearance as Scarpia. 

At the sTADTISCHE OPER the final new productions of the season were 
Faust, with Elisabeth Grimmer, Emmi Hagemann, Sebastian Hauser, 
Ludwig Hofmann and Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau, conductor Arthur 
Rother, producer Georg Reinhardt; and Asda with Martha Musial, 
Johanna Blatter, Hans Beirer, Josef Metternich, Gottlob Frick and 
Wilhelm Lang, conductor Leo Blech, producer Franz Dittgen. Christel 
Goltz made a number of appearances with this company as Salome, 
Leonora (Fidelio), and Carmen. Other guests have included Lorenz as 
Tannhauser and Tristan and Schlusnus as Wolfram and Posa (Don Carlos). 
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The DRESDEN STAATSOPER has revived Adam’s Der Postillon von 
Lonjumeau with Elfriede Weidlich, Werner Liebing, Karl-Heinz Thomann 
and Werner Faulhaber, conductor Karl Schubert, producer Heinrich 
Tessmer; and Die Meistersinger with Karl Wolfram as Sachs and 
Elisabeth Grimmer, Bernd Aldenhoff, Werner Liebing, Gottlob Frick, 
Heinrich Pflanzl and Karl Paul in the cast, conductor Rudolf Kempe, 
producer Heinz Arnold. 

DUSSELDORF. Richard Strauss’s Arabe//a was revived at the Opernhaus 
in May, with Erna Dietrich in the title part, Carla Spletter as Zdenka, 
Ilse Hollweg as Fiakermilli, Walter H6fermayer as Mandryka and 
Willy Schénweiss as Graf Waldner, conductor Heinrich Hollreiser, 
producer Alexander Schum. The final production of the season was 
Johann Strauss’s Zigeunerbaron with Carla Spletter, Ingeborg Lasser, 
Christoph Reuland, Anton Imkamp and Kurt Gester, conductor Hans 
Gierster, producer Ernst Markwardt. 

The season at stuTTGART, where Ferdinand Leitner is the General- 
musikdirektor and the regular company includes Trude Eipperle, 
Martha Fuchs, Lore Wissmann, Res Fischer, Alfred Pfeifle, Max Roth, 
Alexander Welitsch, Gustav Neidlinger and Otto von Rohr, included 
productions of Dantons Tod, Die Bernauerin, Die Kluge and Mathis der 
Mahler. Hermann Reuter’s new opera Don Juan und Faust received its 
first performance as the last new production of the season. 

Other interesting events in Germany have included Wolf-Ferrari’s 
S/y at CHEMNITZ, Dvorak’s Rassa/ka and Kaminski’s Das Spie/ vom Kénig 
Aphelius at GOTTINGEN, Krenek’s Kar/ V at Essen, Wagner-Regeny’s 
Der Giinstling at sCHWERIN, and a new Wozzeck, the first opera of Kurt 
Pfister, at REGENSBURG. 
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Terme di Caracalla, Rome. 
Photo Oscar Savio 


ROME. T. De Beneducci writes 
that the supplementary spring 
season at the TEATRO DEIL’OPERA 
continued with performances of 
Aida, Adriana Lecouwreur, Rigoletto, 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Le Preziose 
Ridicole (Lattuada) and Zaza. In 
the last-named opera, Mafalda 
Favero made a real comeback, 
singing her aria Mamma usciva di 
casa most memorably ; Afro Poli 
was a first class Cascart singing 
with a beaut.ful legato tone. Favero 
was also heard in the season’s final 
Bohéme, in which Lauri-Volpi was 
the Rodolfo—his acuti were still su- 
perb, but his intonation was faulty. 

The open air season at the 
TERME DI CARACALLA Opened on June 29 with a performance of Boito’s 
Nerone, with Magda Laszlo, Dora Minarchi, Antonio Annaloro, Carlo 
Tagliabue and Andrea Mongelli, conducted by Gabriele Santini. This 
was followed by performances of Madama Butterfly with Rizzieri, Canali, 
Prandelli, and Dado, conducted by Giuseppe Morelli, and .4/da, with 
Maria Pedrini, Maria Radev, Roberto Turrini, Benvenuto Franci, Giulo 
Neri and Plinio Clabassi, conducted by Bellezza. Our Rome correspon- 
dent writes :— 

The setting of this opera at the Caracalla Baths has to be seen to be 
believed. I have never seen anything even faintly to approach it, and 
in the triumphal scene one can be excused for imagining that all the 
four-legged beasts of the Rome Zoological gardens had been given a 
night off! On the whole this work was well performed, but apart 
from the wonderful setting it could not efface memories of the wonderful 
Welitsch-Coates performance at Covent Garden last year. Other operas 
to be presented during this summer season, which will terminate early 
in September, include Sansone e Dalila with Vinay, conducted by Albert 
Wolff ; Lohengrin, Mose and Tosca. 

The spring season at the TEATRO CARLO FELICE, GENOA, opened with a 
performance of Donizetti’s rarely played Po/iuto with Guerrini, A. Baldelli, 
Bechi and Arie, conductor Gavazzeni, followed by performances of 
lrovatore, with Mancini, Elmo, del Monaco, Silveri and Modesti, con- 
ductor Erede ; Tosca, with Sacchi, Masini and Gobbi, conductor Tieri ; Die 
Walkiire, with Weber, Kersting, Beirer, Fenyves, Pernerstorfer, conductor 
Herbert Albert; Boris, with Pasero, Arie, Modesti, Wesselowsky, Elmo, 
Cravcenco and Bertola, conductor Ackermann; anda triple bill consisting 
of Pergolesi’s La Contidana Astuta, Cimarosa’s I/ Maestro di Capella and 
Cherubini’s L’Osteria Portoghese conducted by Tieri. 
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Opera Diary 


INTIMATE OPERA. THE MERCURY THEATRE. Bastien and Bastienne, Masque from 
Timon of Athens, and Every Maid her Mistress (La Serva Padrona). July 5. 
It was a refreshing experience, even for an ardent Wagnerian, to 
forsake the depths of the Rhine and Nibelheim for the more rarified 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century French countryside as typified 
in Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne, and to forget the scheming Alberich and 
Mime in favour of the uxorious Uberto and half-witted Vespone of 
La Serva Padrona. Musically there could be no greater contrast between 
the turgid Wagnerian scoring and orchestra and the gay, bubbling music 
of the youthful Mozart and Pergolesi played by a pianoforte quartet. 

But—and it is a big but—a number of factors prevented the achieve- 
ment from coinciding with the several composers’ intentions on this 
occasion. Intimate Opera, Chamber Opera, call it what you will, 
requires a high degree of polish ; and owing to the embarrassingly close 
relationship between singer and audience at the Mercury Theatre, unless 
one gets this polish in singing and production, every minor fault vocal 
and histrionic is magnified a hundredfold. 

The fragile Bastien and Bastienne of Mozart, the product of his twelfth 
year which so surprisingly forshadows Cosi fan Tutte (one never ceases 
to wonder at this miracle) suffered in both these respects, especially the 
Colas of Leyland White whose ideas of the basso-buffo seemed to be 
founded more on a provincial Barber of Seville than the classical Italian 
opera-buffa style ; nor was he helped by the English version of Geoffrey 
Dunn which at times stepped right out of the convention of the period 
into twentieth century colloquialism and punning. The Bastienne of 
Keturah Sorrell although prettily sung was too coy and again seemed 
out of period ; Stephen Manton, whom I recollect as a most engaging 
Filipeto in the Sadler’s Wells Quattro Rusteghi, was a very good Bastien, 
who was able to sing his florid 
music better than most. 

Much the same criticisms apply 
to the Pergolesi work, though in 
this case the Dunn translation was 
more in keeping with the character 
of the piece. Uberto, the proto- 
type of Donizetti’s Pasquale, was 
again rather coarsely sung by 
Leyland White; Keturah Sorrel 
was a pert Serpina, and Stephen 
Manton, in the non-singing part 
of Vespone, gave a remarkably 
comic performance. 

Keturah Sorrell and Stephen Manton 


in * Bastien and Bastienne.’ 
Photo John Vickers 
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Sandwiched between these two works came the Masque from Timon 
of Athens, which Purcell composed for Shadwell’s version of the 
Shakespeare play. This was frankly boring out of its context and as 
presented on this occasion savoured more of a Girls’ High School prize- 
day effort than anything else. H.D.R. 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP. LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 

The Beggar’s Opera (July 25). 

* The Beggar’s Opera ought to have a permanent place in our repertory. 
Perhaps it had better wait for a few more years until the production 
of 1920 has been forgotten, then it can have “ it’s face washed ”— that 
is, the producer and conductor must start from the original score and 
prepare it for the stage from that without regard to later arrangements ’: 
so wrote Professor Dent in his admirable little book on Opera in 1940. 
That is almost what was done by Britten and Guthrie for their 1948 
production, which forgot entirely about the elegant Playfair-Austin- 
Fraser production of 1920 and the earlier bowdlerised Victorian versions. 
Britten has undoubtedly produced a work which will have that permanent 
place in the repertory of our opera companies. 

This version has been revised since 1948 in order to give the part 
of Macheath to a baritone; the transposing down of nearly all the 
numbers in which Macheath appears tends to darken still more a 
production which emphasised the sordid side of the opera. This 
production was staged at the Aldeburgh Festival, and as it was in its 
second week at the Lyric Theatre, the performance under review had an 
ease and spontaneity which added immeasurably to the listeners’ enjoy- 
ment, though the well-sung Macheath of Bruce Boyce still requires more 
freedom in acting. Rose Hill’s Lucy stood out from among the female 
characters, and one ‘scarcely recognised in the sluttish figure she 
presented our former pretty Susanna, Despina or Lucietta. It is to be 
hoped that her voice will soon regain more of its former sparkle. Nancy 
Evans’s Polly is well-sung but far too genteel ; how could she possibly 
have been the Peachums’ daughter! As Mrs. Peachum, Esther Salaman 
in her first stage role was too stilted in her dialogue and a trifle out of 
her milieu vocally. Franklin’s Peachum was excellent in every respect, 
and Otakar Krauss as Lockit gave us an inkling of just how good his 
Pizarro and Scarpia would be. Max Worthley’s singing of *[7s woman 
that seduces in the first scene was tasteful, and the men’s choruses in the 
tavern scene were sung with immense verve. The women of the town 
seemed quite uninhibited, and Gladys Parr as the Beggar and Mrs. Trapes 
‘ gave a performance ’ in the true sense of that phrase. Edward Renton 
who conducted, again demonstrated his excellent qualifications as an 
operatic conductor. H.D.R. 

The October number of opERA will contain articles on Eva Turner, 
Opera Production in Berlin, Wolf-Ferrari, the Salzburg and Edinburgh 
Festivals and a comprehensive Index to Volume I, as well as the usual 
Reviews and News. We regret that the caption to Milein Cosman’s 
drawing of Luigi Dallapiccola on page 2 of the August number was 
inadvertently omitted. 
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INTIMATE OPERA. THE MERCURY THEATRE. Bastien and Bastienne, Masque from 
Timon of Athens, and Every Maid her Mistress (La Serva Padrona). July 5. 
It was a refreshing experience, even for an ardent Wagnerian, to 
forsake the depths of the Rhine and Nibelheim for the more rarified 
atmosphere of the eighteenth century French countryside as typified 
in Mozart’s Bastien and Bastienne, and to forget the scheming Alberich and 
Mime in favour of the uxorious Uberto and half-witted Vespone of 
La Serva Padrona. Musically there could be no greater contrast between 
the turgid Wagnerian scoring and orchestra and the gay, bubbling music 
of the youthful Mozart and Pergolesi played by a pianoforte quartet. 

But—and it is a big but—a number of factors prevented the achieve- 
ment from coinciding with the several composers’ intentions on this 
occasion. Intimate Opera, Chamber Opera, call it what you will, 
requires a high degree of polish ; and owing to the embarrassingly close 
relationship between singer and audience at the Mercury Theatre, unless 
one gets this polish in singing and production, every minor fault vocal 
and histrionic is magnified a hundredfold. 

The fragile Bastien and Bastienne of Mozart, the product of his twelfth 
year which so surprisingly forshadows Cosi fan Tutre (one never ceases 
to wonder at this miracle) suffered in both these respects, especially the 
Colas of Leyland White whose ideas of the basso-buffo seemed to be 
founded more on a provincial Barber of Seville than the classical Italian 
opera-buffa style ; nor was he helped by the English version of Geoffrey 
Dunn which at times stepped right out of the convention of the period 
into twentieth century colloquialism and punning. The Bastienne of 
Keturah Sorrell although prettily sung was too coy and again seemed 
out of period ; Stephen Manton, whom I recollect as a most engaging 
Filipeto in the Sadler’s Wells Quattro Rusteghi, was a very good Bastien, 
who was able to sing his florid 
music better than most. 

Much the same criticisms apply 
to the Pergolesi work, though in 
this case the Dunn translation was 
more in keeping with the character 
of the piece. Uberto, the proto- 
type of Donizetti’s Pasquale, was 
again rather coarsely sung by 
Leyland White; Keturah Sorrel 
was a pert Serpina, and Stephen 
Manton, in the non-singing part 
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Keturah Sorrell and Stephen Manton 
in * Bastien and Bastienne.’ 
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Sandwiched between these two works came the Masque from Timon 
of Athens, which Purcell composed for Shadwell’s version of the 
Shakespeare play. This was frankly boring out of its context and as 
presented on this occasion savoured more of a Girls’ High School prize- 
day effort than anything else. H.D.R. 
ENGLISH OPERA GROUP. LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. 

The Beggar’s Opera (July 25). 

* The Beggar’s Opera ought to have a permanent place in our repertory. 
Perhaps it had better wait for a few more years until the production 
of 1920 has been forgotten, then it can have “ it’s face washed ”— that 
is, the producer and conductor must start from the original score and 
prepare it for the stage from that without regard to later arrangements ’: 
so wrote Professor Dent in his admirable little book on Opera in 1940. 
That is almost what was done by Britten and Guthrie for their 1948 
production, which forgot entirely about the elegant Playfair-Austin- 
Fraser production of 1920 and the earlier bowdlerised Victorian versions. 
Britten has undoubtedly produced a work which will have that permanent 
place in the repertory of our opera companies. 

This version has been revised since 1948 in order to give the part 
of Macheath to a baritone; the transposing down of nearly all the 
numbers in which Macheath appears tends to darken still more a 
production which emphasised the sordid side of the opera. This 
production was staged at the Aldeburgh Festival, and as it was in its 
second week at the Lyric Theatre, the performance under review had an 
ease and spontaneity which added immeasurably to the listeners’ enjoy- 
ment, though the well-sung Macheath of Bruce Boyce still requires more 
freedom in acting. Rose Hill’s Lucy stood out from among the female 
characters, and one scarcely recognised in the sluttish figure she 
presented our former pretty Susanna, Despina or Lucietta. It is to be 
hoped that her voice will soon regain more of its former sparkle. Nancy 
Evans’s Polly is well-sung but far too genteel ; how could she possibly 
have been the Peachums’ daughter! As Mrs. Peachum, Esther Salaman 
in her first stage role was too stilted in her dialogue and a trifle out of 
her milieu vocally. Franklin’s Peachum was excellent in every respect, 
and Otakar Krauss as Lockit gave us an inkling of just how good his 
Pizarro and Scarpia would be. Max Worthley’s singing of 7s woman 
that seduces in the first scene was tasteful, and the men’s choruses in the 
tavern scene were sung with immense verve. The women of the town 
seemed quite uninhibited, and Gladys Parr as the Beggar and Mrs. Trapes 
‘ gave a performance ’ in the true sense of that phrase. Edward Renton 
who conducted, again demonstrated his excellent qualifications as an 
operatic conductor. H.D.R. 

The October number of opERA will contain articles on Eva Turner, 
Opera Production in Berlin, Wolf-Ferrari, the Salzburg and Edinburgh 
Festivals and a comprehensive Index to Volume I, as well as the usual 
Reviews and News. We regret that the caption to Milein Cosman’s 
drawing of Luigi Dallapiccola on page 2 of the August number was 
inadvertently omitted. 
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FEBRUARY Vol. 1 No. 1. Contents includes illustrated articles on ‘Salome’ 
at Covent Garden by The Earl of Harewood ; Four opinions on ‘ The Olympians ’ 
(Neville Cardus, Harold Rosenthal, Arthur Notcutt, Richard Buckle); Joan Cross 
by Channell Hardy ; ‘ Hugh the Drover’ by Steuart Wilson ; articles on Benjamin 
Britten’s Operas by Erwin Stein ; ‘ Angélique * by Edward Renton and The Accademia 
Chigiana by Erich Alport; illustrated reviews of Carmen, Peter Grimes, Let’s Make 
An Opera, The Little Sweep, Boris Godounov, The Magic Flute, Lohengrin, Falstaff, 
Der Rosenkavalier etc. ; drawings by Keith Vaughan and over 40 photographs. 
APRIL Vol. 1 No. 2. Contents includes illustrated articles on The Italian Opera 
Season (La Scala, Milan : The Earl of Hare wood, Teatro deil’ Opera, Rome and Teatro 
San Carlo, Naples: Harold Rosenthal); The Neglect of Tchaikovsky by Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor; Karl Rankl by Adolf Aber; Tosca’s Golden Jubilee by Harold 
Rosenthal ; Tosca in Vienna by Peter Lafite ; reviews of Faust, Madama Butterfly, 
Angélique, The Husband On The Mat, La Traviata, mostly illustrated ; drawings 
by John Minton and 30 photographs. : 

JUNE Vol. 1 No. 3. Contents includes illustrated articles on Kirsten Flagstad 
by Bernard Miles ; Wagner and the Ring by Neville Cardus ; From Perfect Wagnerite 
to Imperfect Anti-Wagnerite by Frederick Goldbeck ; The Castrati by Alan Yorke- 
Long ; articles on The Artistic Testament of Richard Strauss ; Noél Eadie ; illustrated 
reviews of La Bohéme, I Pagliacci, Gianni Schicchi ; also reviews of The Snow Maiden, 
Il Tabarro, The Immortal Hour; reproductions of drawings by Aubrey Beardsley 
and more than 20 photographs. 

AUGUST Vol. 1 No. 4. Contents includes illustrated articles on Milhaud’s 
Bolivar’ by Tony Mayer; The Florence Festival ; Hofmannsthal as a Librettist by 
Hugo F. Garten; Carl Ebert by Elizabeth Carson; illustrated reviews of Hugh the 
Drover, Manon, Beggar’s Opera and Gotterdammerung; also reviews of opera in 
\merica, France, Germany, Ireland, Italy and Switzerland ; London Opera Club, Carl 
Rosa Opera, Aldeburgh Festival, etc.; drawings by Milien Cosman and 24 photographs 
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